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VERONICA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
In Five Books. 


——= 
BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. AUNT AND NIECE. 


In the first shock of amazement at the 
calamity which had overtaken the family 
at the vicarage, none of those who par- 
ticipated in it had had room in their minds 
for the entertainment of any minor sensa- 
tion of surprise. 

But it was not very long—not many 
days, that is to say—before Lady Tallis, 
or as her proper title now ran, Lady Tallis 
Gale, began to wonder how Mr. Levin- 
court had discovered her whereabouts, and 
to question Maud on the subject. 

The latter had been very ill during the 
first days of her stay in London. Grief 
and anxiety alone would not have pros- 
trated the youthful vigour of her body. 
But so many harrowing emotions preceding 
a long night-journey, and so overwhelm- 
ing a shock awaiting at the close of the 
journey a frame in great need of food and 
rest, had stricken down the young girl, 
and laid her on a bed of sickness. 

Her aunt forgot hér own delicacy of 
health and inert habits to tend Maud. She 
would scarcely allow a servant to come 
near the suffering girl, but waited on her 
day and night with untiring care. 

In spite of the terrible circumstances 
which had brought Maud to London, in 
spite of the dreadful discovery that the 
man who had been guilty of the abduction 
of Veronica Levincourt was the husband 
who had wronged, outraged, and finally 
abandoned herself, it would not be too 
much to say that Hilda Tallis enjoyed the 








first moments of happiness she had known 
during many weary years, by the bedside 
of her sister’s child. 

It was sweet to feel that there was some 
one bound by the ties of blood to feel 
kindly toward her. It was still sweeter 


to find a being who—at least for a time— } 


depended upon her for love and care and 
tendance. 

The poor lonely wife, in the first days of 
the discovery that her husband had ceased 
to feel for her, even such love as can be 
inspired by a fair face, had longed with all 
her heart for a child. 

The conduct of Sir John Tallis, which 
had gone on deepening through every 
shade, from grey indifference down to ab- 
solutely black brutality, had effectually 
quenched whatever germ of regard for him 
poor Hilda might once have cherished. 
But for some time she clung to the idea 
that he would be kinder to her if there 
were any prospect of her bringing him an 
heir. She was the kind of woman who 


would probably have loved her children } 


better than her husband, even had that 
husband been good and affectionate. 

She would have enjoyed superintending 
the government of a nursery, and have 


craved for no other companionship than { 


that of her prattling babies. 

The dependency of sickness made Maud 
appear almost like a child in her aunt’s 
eyes. Lady Tallis nursed her with more 
than needful devotion. She was jealous of 
any person save herself approaching her 
niece to render any service. The sound of 
Maud’s voice calling on her for the least 
tendance was music in her ears. She 
would even have liked the sick girl to be 
more exacting in her demands. And had 
Maud been the most fretful and imperious 
of invalids, instead of being, as she was, 
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| thoroughly patient and self- controlled, 
| Lady Talis would have joyfully indulged 
| her m every whim. 

In a few days, however, the illness 
passed away, and Mand insisted on rising, 
although Lady Tallis declared that she 
ought not to leave her bed for at least 
another week to come. 

The vicar remained in London until 
Maud’s health was re-established. He 
lingered about the house in Gower-street 
fitfully, and would seldom consent to enter 
Lady Tallis’s apartments; but he informed 
himself daily of his ward’s condition. 

At length, after rather more than a 
fortnight’s sojourn in London, he returned 
to Shipley. 

“It is a horrible trial to go back,” said 
he, in his farewell interview with Mand. 

“Must you go, Uncle Charles?” she 
asked, her eyes brimming with tears, 
which she kept from falling by a strong 
effort of will. 

““Must I? Yes: I cannot give up the 
vicarage. I cannot exist without it. I 
cannot afford to pay another man to do my 
duty there, and retain enough to live upon. 
I might put off the evil day a while longer. 
But to what purpose? The sight of the 
place—the very name of the place—is 
loathsome to me. But what can I do?” 

“I wish I could help you !” 

“ You cannot help me, Maudie. 
ean help me.” 

Then Maud asked a timid faltering ques- 
tion, holding his hand and turning away 
her head as she spoke. Had he heard any 
tidings of—of—the fugitives ? 

She could not see his face, but his voice 
was very stern and deep as he answered 
her. They had gone abroad together, he 
had learned. Gone to Italy. It mattered 
nothing to what place. She was dead to 
him henceforward. Maud must mention 
her name no more. He had answered her 
question ; but she must promise never to 
speak to him of his lost daughter more. 

“ T cannot promise it, dear Uncle Charles,” 
said Maud, no longer able to restrain her 
tears. 

“Maud! Do not you separate yourself 
from me, too!” 

“No, no! I shall always love you, and 
be grateful to you. But I—I cannot make 
that promise. Some day you might be 
glad yourself that I did not make it.” 

Mr. Levincourt rose. ‘“ Good-by, Maud,” 
he said, abruptly. ‘The time is drawing 
near for my departure. I have but a couple 
of hours before leaving London.” 


No one 





He went out and closed the door. 

She heard his footsteps descending the 
stairs slowly and heavily. He paused, came 
back, and re-entering the room where 
Maud was silently weeping, took her in his 
arms and kissed her forehead. She clung 
to him, sobbing. ‘‘O thank you,” she mur- 
mured—“ thank you for coming baek. You 
are not angry with me, dear Uncle Charles?” 

“No, no; not angry—never angry with 
thee, my sweet childic. God bless thee, 
Maud! God for ever bless thee!” 

“You will write to me, Unele Charles, 
will you not ?” 

“ |—perhaps—well, well, I will write to 

ou.” 

“And I may come and stay with you 
again some day? If even it is but fora 
time, I may come? You will be so lonely!” 
she added, with a passionate burst of tears. 

“ Heaven knows, my child! It may be 
that some day Good-by, Maud. God 
Almighty bless and guard you for ever!”’ 

Then he went away. 

Lady Tallis’s intentions in her behaviour 
to her niece were all kindness, but it often 
happened that she inflicted pain from want 
of judgment. But on the evening of the 
day on which the above interview took 
place, Lady Tallis’s garrulity was grateful 
to Maud’s feelings. 


occasional contribution of a monosyllable, 
the young girl was able to retain a calm- 
ness and quietude that were soothing to 
mind and body. 

Lady Tallis’s conversation rambled on 
discursively from topic to topic. She talked 
of scenes familiar to her own childhood, 
and of persons who died before Maud was 
born, as though the latter must naturally 
be thoroughly acquainted with what she 
knew so well. 

All at once she laid down her work, and 


exclaimed: ‘Oh, by-the-by, now! There’s || 


something I particularly wanted to say to 
ye, and I have never said it yet!” 
Maud was begining to understand that 


So long as her aunt | 
would talk on indifferent subjects, and let | 
her listen in silence, or at most with the | 

















her aunt’s emphasis was by no means | 
always proportioned to the importance of | 


that which she had to say: at least as far 
as she (Maud) could judge of the relative 


amount of importance that could fairly be | 


attributed to Lady Tallis’s speeches. She 


was therefore less startled than she might || 
have been a fortnight earlier, by her | 


aunt’s impressive announcement. 


“What is it that you wanted to say, 


Aunt Hilda ?” 
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“Why, my goodness, my darling child, 
I wonder how in the world I never asked 
the question before! It has been in my 
mind hundreds of times !” 

Mand waited patiently with an attentive 
face. 

“ How in the world, did you and Mr. 
Levincourt find out that I was living here ? 
D’ye know, my dear pet, I am perfectly 
astonished to remember that I was not 
more astonished at the time! Can ye un- 
derstand that state of mind? It was all 
such a whirl, such a sudden, unexpected 
kind of thing altogether, that I suppose a 
little wonder more or less didn’t make much 
difference !” 

“ Our coming straight to the place where 
you lived, was a mere chance, Aunt Hilda. 
We came here with merely a hope, and 
not a very strong one, that we might get 
your address from Mrs. Lockwood. And 
even then, we should not have found you, 
had not Uncle Charles’s card been carried 
up to Mrs. Lockwood with an inquiry for 
Lady Tallis written on it. Otherwise, as 
you are now Lady Gale, we should have 
missed you, though you were so close to 
us. But Mrs. Lockwood knew at once that 
you were the person we were asking for.” 

“And did ye know Mrs. Lockwood? 
Why now, just imagine her never mention- 
ing in the most distant manner, that she 
had the smallest acquaintance with any of 
the family! I declare it’s most extraordi- 
nary! And the times I have spoken to her 
of my niece! For, my darling, I needn’t 
say that if we have been separated all 
these years, it has not been from any in- 
difference on my part!” 

Maud quietly explained that she had 
never seen or known Mrs. Lockwood, but 
that she had met her son at a country 
house; and that he had spoken of Lady 
Tallis, and of the manner in which he and 
his mother had made her ladyship’s ac- 
quaintance. 

“Tt’s all perfectly true, my dear, every 
syllable of it!” said Lady Tallis, with as 
much solemnity of corroboration as though 
Maud had expressed the gravest doubts of 
Mr. Hugh Lockwood’s veracity. 

“Yes, aunt: I did not feel any doubt of 
that,” she answered. 

“No, ye need not, child. An exceed- 


| ingly amiable and gentleman-like young 


man he is. And his mother is a delight- 
ful person. I called on her according to 
promise, when I came to London. I was 


staying in a boarding-house; and that’s 


what I would never advise any one I cared 


live! Oh, upon my honour and word, the 
dreariness and misery of the boarding- 
houses I have been in, exceed description. 
I thought I would find something like 
society, but, oh dear me! the people you 
| have to put up with, are something un- 
speakable! However, that wasn’t what I 
was going to tell ye. Well, I asked Mrs. 
Lockwood, did she happen to know of 
any respectable lodging in her neighbour- 
hood. For I was resolved to get quit of 
boarding-houses altogether. And I wished 
to be within hail of some human being 
that would say a kind word to me once a 
month, or so: for, indeed, child, I was very 
lonely.” 

“Poor Aunt Hilda!’ whispered Maud, 
stroking Lady Tallis’s thin hand. 

“Oh indeed ye may say ‘rich Aunt 
Hilda,’ now I have you, Mandie. Here, 
let me put this footstool under your feet. 
Nonsense, child, about ‘ troubling myself.’ 
You’re not half as strong yet as you fancy 
yourself. There! Well, so just fancy my 
delight when she said that she would be 
very glad to let the first floor of her own 
house to a person that she knew! My 
dear, I jwmped at it. And here I am, and 
extremely comfortable it is. And cheap. 
For you know, my dear child, that he 
keeps me shamefully short of money. 
Sometimes I have much ado to get any at 
all. Well, there, then, we won’t say an 
more on that score just now. But ye'll 
like Mrs. Lockwood—oh indeed ye will !” 

“Ts she—I mean is her son at all like 
her ?” 

“Not the very least bit in the world,” 
rejoined Lady Tallis, with a sort of almost 
triumphant emphasis. “Not one atom. 
I never, in the whole course of my days, 
saw a mother and son more entirely uniike 
each other.” 

“Oh !” 

“Entirely unlike each other. Why, 
now, the young man—Hugh—is a strap- 
ping handsome young fellow as you’d be 
likely to meet im a long summer's day. 
Isn’t he P” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Oh, yes! 


Upon my honour, you don’t 
seem more than half to agree with me. 
But I can tell you that if you don’t think 
Hugh Lockwood a remarkably fine young 
man, you are more fastidious than the 


girls used to be in my time. It may be 
true that he hasn’t quite the grand air. 
And if you are as much of a Delaney as 





your poor grandpapa, you may object to 
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that. Hugh certainly is tant soit peu 
bourgeois.” 

“Oh, I thought, Aunt Hilda—we all 
thought at Lowater House—that Mr. 
Lockwood was thoroughly a gentleman.” 

“Well, I’m delighted to hear it. I 
fancied you were turning up your nose at 
him a little. How flushed you are, child! 
Let me feel your forehead. No; there’s 
no appearance of fever. And now the 
colour is fading away again. I shall send 
you to bed at nine o’clock—not a moment 
later.” 

“Very well, Aunt Hilda. 
saying—that—that Mrs. Lockwood 

“Oh, to be sure! Yes; let me see. 
Mrs. Lockwood. Oh, now I have it! I 
was saying that she is so unlike her son, 
wasn’t I? Well, sheis. He is, as I said, 
a strapping robust-looking creature. I 
suppose he inherits his burliness from his 
peasant ancestors. His father’s father, you 
know, was Ah! you do know all about 
it? Yes—quite rustics. And Hugh is 


But you were 


” 


not in the least ashamed of his grand- 
father.” 
‘‘ Ashamed! Why should he be ashamed ?” 
“Well, my dear, if you come to that, 
why should we be proud of our ancestors ? 


Upon my word, I don’t know. Still, there 
is a kind of feeling. However, Hugh is 
too manly and upright for any mean pre- 
tensions, and I quite respect him for it. 
But as to his mother, she is the tiniest fairy 
of a woman you ever saw in all your days. 
She really is more like one of the ‘ good 
people’ that our old nurse at Delaney used 
to tell us about, than anything else—in 
size, I mean—for there is nothing fantastic 
about her.” 

“T am sure to like her for her kindness 
to you, Aunt Hilda.” 

“Indeed, she is very kind. And so 
thoughtful! and has such good manners! 
She came every day while you were in 
bed, and inquired about you. But she 
never intrudes. But I thought of asking 
her to take tea with us quietly some even- 
ing, if you don’t mind. For now her son 
is not at home, she is lonely too. And 
before I had you, Maudie, I was very glad 
of Mrs. Lockwood’s company.” 

Maud, of course, begged that her aunt 
would invite Mrs. Lockwood as often as 
she chose. But in truth she shrank from 
the sight of a stranger. There was no hour 
of the day when Veronica was absent from 
her thoughts. There had been no prepa- 
ration for the terrific blow that had fallen. 
She had bade Veronica farewell that night 





at Lowater House, with no faintest fore- 
shadowing of what was to come. She tor- 
mented herself sometimes with the idea 
that if she (Mand) had returned to the 
vicarage and remained with Veronica, the 
evil would not have happened. There were 
moments when she longed, with a painfully 
intense longing, to set forth to follow the 
unhappy girl, to find her, and bring her 
back, and soothe and cherish her, and 
shelter her among them again. She could 
not understand that her guardian should 
abandon his daughter without an effort. 
Then the doubt arose whether Veronica 
herself would consent to return. 

“If I could go to her, see her, and per- 
suade her, she would come back; she 
would leave that dreadful man. She can- 
not care for him———” 

So ran her thoughts. And then the 
remembrance would startle her like a sud- 
den blow, that the man was the husband 
of her mother’s sister; and she would hide 
her face in her trembling hands and shud- 
der with a confused sensation of terror. 

She was spared the spectacle of any 
acute suffering on the part of her aunt. 

Lady Tallis made no pretensions to-out- 
raged wifely affection. Alli such sentiment 
had been killed in her long years ago. But 
there was a curious phase of feeling — 
the last faint protest of her trampled self- 
respect—the one drop of gall in her sub- 
missive nature—which made her regard 
Veronica with something as near rancour 
as could be entertained by a character so 
flavourless, meek, and weak. 

Maud shrank with instinctive delicacy 
from any mention of Veronica to the wife 
of Sir John Gale. But her aunt had volun- 
tarily spoken of the vicar’s daughter on 
one or two occasions; and had mentioned 
her in terms that caused Maud the most 
exquisite pain. The relations of the latter 
to all concerned in this misery and shame, 
were peculiarly complicated and delicate. 
And the sorrowing girl strove to hide 
her grief. Maud’s was still the same 
nature which had caused Mrs. Levincourt 
to characterise her as “stolid” and “un- 
feeling,” when she had suppressed her 
childish tears at sight of the strange faces 
in her new home. Mrs. Levincourt never 
knew that the pillow in the little crib had 
been wetted that first night with bitter, 
but silent tears. Maud could bear the 
pain of her wound, but she could not bear 
that it should be approached by a coarse or 
unsympathising touch. 

For all these reasons, and from the know- 
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ledge, speedily acquired, that her aunt was 
too entirely devoid of dignity to be reticent 
upon any subject which it entered her head 
to discuss, Maud looked forward with 
nervous dread to the introduction of Mrs. 
Lockwood into Lady Tallis’s drawing- 
room. 
CHAPTER II, THE LOCKWOODS. 


ZILLAH Lockwoop was a very remarkable- 
looking woman. It was not merely the 
smallness of her stature that made her so. 
She was, as Lady Tallis had said, extremely 
fragile and fairy-like, with very delicate, 
well-formed hands and feet, and an upright 
straight figure. But this small frail creature 
conveyed an almost startling impression of 
power and resolution: power of an unde- 
monstrative, steady, suppressed kind. 

“How enchantingly pretty Mrs. Lock- 
wood must have been !” was the exclama- 
tion of nine people out of ten after seeing 
her for the first time. 

Those who remembered Zillah Lockwood 
in her youth, declared that she had been 
enchantingly pretty. But it may be doubted 
whether she had ever been s0, in the strict 
sense of the word. There could be no 
doubt, however, that hers must always 
have been a singularly attractive face. 
And it was perhaps even more generally 
attractive at fifty years of age than it had 
been at twenty. She had an abundance of 
grey hair, soft, fine, and carefully dressed. 
Her forehead was low and broad ; her eyes 
were black and sparkling, but their lids were 
discoloured, and there was a faded, weary 
look about the whole setting and surround- 
ing of her eyes that contrasted with the 
fresh delicate paleness of the rest of her 
complexion. 

“Crying spoils the eyes. Years ago I 
cried, almost incessantly, for six weeks,” 
she once said, quietly, to one who remarked 
this peculiarity of her face. “ At last they 
told me that I was risking total loss of 
sight. So then I got frightened, and left 
off weeping—with my eyes.” 

Her jaw was slightly what is called 
under-hung, and when the lips met and 
closed firmly (as they habitually did when 
her face was in repose), this peculiarity 
gave an expression of singular resolution 
to her mouth. It looked as though it were 
forcibly compressed by a special effort of 
her will, The upper lip was thin and 
straight. When she spoke, she showed 
two perfect ranges of small sharp teeth. 





Her whole person was pervaded by an 
air of scrupulous and dainty neatness. She | 


always wore black, and her head was 
adorned, not covered, by a white muslin 
cap, whose crisply-frilled border of delicate 
lace was a marvel of freshness. The collar 
at her throat and the cuffs at her wrists 
were of plain linen in the morning, of lace 
in the evening, and in either case were 
guiltless of soil or stain. 

“ How she does it in this smoky London 
is more than I can conceive !’’ would poor 
Lady Tallis exclaim, casting a pathetic 
glance on her own dingy and crumpled 
garments. But her ladyship was one of 
those unfortunate persons for whose clothes 
dust and smoke and stains seem to have a 
mysterious attraction. “Smuts” flew to 
her collar, and settled there fondly. Dust 
eddied round her in suffocating clouds 
whenever she ventured into the streets, or 
else she found herself wading ankle-deep 
in mud. Gravy splashed itself over her 
sleeves at dinner; ink pervaded her attire 
when she wrote a letter; and the grease 
from lamp or candle dropped on her silk 
gown with a frequency which almost 
seemed to argue conscious malice. 

The first impression which Maud Des- 
mond derived from Mrs. Lockwood’s ap- 
pearance and manner was a sense of relief. 

She had half expected a vulgar, bustling, 
good-natured, noisy woman. Maud had 
gained suflicient knowledge of Lady Tallis 
to be aware that her perceptions were not 
acute, nor her taste refined. Indeed Mand, in 
pondering upon her aunt’s character, was 
frequently brought face to face with pro- 
blems, the pursuit of which would have led 
her into deeper speculations than she con- 
templated attempting. Why was this wo- 
man, gently born and bred, endowed with 
blunter sensibilities, duller brains, coarser 
—yes, truly coarser—manners than the 
poor widow of a humble artist, who sprang 
from mean obscurity and eked out her 
living as a letter of lodgings? Why, of 
the two sisters, Hilda and Clara Delaney, 
had one been a refined, graceful, elegant 
gentiewoman, and the other—such a woman 
as Lady Tallis? Maud remembered her 
mother, and contrasted her bearing and 
manners with Lady Tallis’s. Had Clara 
Desmond pronounced any woman to be 
kind, thoughtful, and well-mannered, those 
persons who knew the speaker would have 
expected the object of her praise to be one 
whose society might be pleasant to the 
most fastidious. But when Hilda Tallis 
used the same phrases, Mand perfectly un- 
derstood that they must be accepted with 
due reservations. 
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Her first sensation on meeting Mrs. 
Lockwood was therefore, as has been 
stated, a sensation of relief. It was soon 
evident that there was no fear of Mrs. 
Lockwood’s failing in discrimination or 
tact. 

“You met my son at Lowater House, 
Miss Desmond?” said Mrs. Lockwood, 
stitching away with nimble fingers at the 
hem of a handkerchief. She had been 
drinking tea with Lady Tallis, and had 
seen Maud for the first time that evening. 

“Yes. Mr. Lockwood was staying there 
at the same time with myself.” 

“Captain Sheardown has always been 
very kind to Hugh. His father, Admiral 
Sheardown, was my husband’s earliest 
friend and patron. The admiral had a 
great taste for art.” 

“So had poor papa!” exclaimed Lady 
Tallis. “I remember Clara—your dear 
mother, my pet—had a very pretty taste 
for flower-painting. And papa had a master 
from Dublin to stay in the house nearly the 
whole of one summer on Clara’s account. 
My brother James and I couldn’t enjure 
him! Sure he was the snuffiest old wretch 
ye can imagine. We would plague his 
life out by hiding his snuff-box.’’ 

“ T expect Hugh home next week,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Lockwood, calmly. 

“ And, indeed, I will be delighted to see 
him again,” said her ladyship. “ He isa 
pearl of young men.” 

“IT don’t know about being a pearl,” 
said Mrs. Lockwood ; “ but Hugh is a good 
son. I think he is on the whole a good 
man.” 

“ Of course he is! Why wouldn’t he 
be? Hugh is an excellent creature.” 

“ Tt is a bold assertion to make. In all 
my life I have only met with two good 
men.” 

“* Well now, on my honour, I do believe 
there are a great many good men in the 
world—if one only knew where to find 
them !” said Lady Tallis. Then she added, 
“ As for you, you ought to go down on 
your knees, and thank Heaven for such a 
son as Hugh. Oh, if I had only had a boy 
like that I’d have doted on him !” 

The faintest possible smile flitted over 
Mrs. Lockwood’s face. She kept her eyes 
fixed on her work, as she answered, “ I 
have a sneaking kindness for Hugh, 
myself. But he has his faults.” 

“ T don’t believe he has a fault in the 
world!” protested Lady Tallis, energeti- 
cally. 

“ T can assure you that he has, though! 





Amongst others—obstinacy. Hugh is very 
obstinate. Ask Miss Desmond if she did 
not get the impression that my son has a 
strong will of his own.” 

Maud had been listening silently to the 
talk of the two elder women, and had 
been watching Mrs. Lockwood’s face with 
an intentness that would have been ill- 
mannered had it not been for the fact that 
the latter kept her eyes cast down on her 
work, and so was unconscious of the young 
girl’s close observation. Mand was a little 
disconcerted when the heavy dark lids 
were suddenly raised, and the bright eyes 
beneath them were fixed upon her own. 

“ Oh, I—I don’t know,” she said. “I 
suppose a man ought to have a strong 
will.” 

“ And a woman 

“Qh, a woman,” interrupted Lady 
Tallis, “ must just make up her mind to 
have no will at all! You may fight and 
struggle, but a man is always the strongest, 
au bout du compte! And as he has all the 
power, I don’t see what use her will can be 
to a woman !” 

“Ts that your philosophy, Miss Des- 
mond P” 

“Oh, 1? I don’t think I have any 
philosophy,” answered Maud, simply. 

“ At all events, rightly or wrongly, my 
son is obstinate, and he wishes to take a 
step that I think ought to be deferred yet 
awhile. He is dying to set up on his own 
account, as the phrase goes. Digby and 
West, to whom he was articled, have 
offered to keep him in their office on ad- 
vantageous terms, for a couple of years. 
I say, hold fast your one bird im the hand! 
Hugh hankers after the two in the bush. 
We shall see. I am afraid Captain Shear- 
down’s councils have confirmed Hugh in his 
desire. My son writes me that several of 
his father’s old friends in the neighbour- 
hood of Shipley and Danecester have been 
encouraging him to make the attempt; 
and have been promising him all sorts of 
things. Hugh is only twenty-four years 
old; and he believes most of what is said 
to him.” 

“T am quite sure,” said Mand, with 
some warmth, “that Captain Sheardown 
would say nothing that he did not mean.” 

“ Doubtless. But promises impossible 
of fulfilment are made with the most per- 
fect sincerity every day.” 

After a little more desultory chat, Mrs. 
Lockwood folded up her work, and went 
away, saying, that she would leave Miss Des- 
mond to go to rest: and that she would pre- 
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pare with her own hand a basin of arrow- 
root for the supper of Lady Tallis, who 
was not looking strong, she said. “ My 
arrowroot is excellent, [ assure you,” said 
Mrs. Lockwood to Maud. “ Her ladyship 
will give me a certificate. I am a very 
fair cook, am I not, my lady ?”’ 

“ Indeed, then, I don’t know the thing 
you can not do, if you try!” said Lady 
Tallis, enthusiastically. And, when Mrs. 
Lockwood was gone, she descanted to 
Maud on their landlady’s talents and good 
qualities in a strain of unmixed eulogy. 

“ Now, are ye not enchanted with her ?” 
she asked of her niece. 

“ I—yes; I like her very much. She is 
very clever, I think.” 

“* Oh, clever’s no word for it. She is an 
extraordinary little creature; quite extra- 
ordinary. You don’t know all that’s in 
that head of hers yet, I can assure you.” 

“‘T should imagine that she has known 
much sorrow and trouble,” said Maud, 
musingly. ‘I wonder what her history 
is !” 

“* Oh, as to that,” rejoined her ladyship, 
to whom the suggestion appeared to be a 
new one, “ I don’t suppose she has much 
of a history at all. How would she? 
She and her husband were quite humble 
people.” 

“* But, aunt, she has evidently received 
a good education, and she has the manners 
of a lady, moreover. Did you notice, too, 
in reading the title of that French book 
that lay on the table, how admirably she 
pronounced it ?” 

“* My dear child, for that matter, we had 
a dancing-mistress once, who spoke French 
beautifully! And she was quite an igno- 
rant person. Her father was a Parisian 
barber, we were told; but she called her- 
self Mademoiselle de Something or other. 
I forget the name now. Any way, Mrs. 
Lockwood is vastly superior to her !” 

The incoherence of these remarks, and 
the impossibility of conjecturing what it was 
they were intended to prove, silenced Maud. 

Presently Lady Tallis exclaimed, in a 
sudden, pouncing way, which her physical 
delicacy alone prevented from being abso- 
lutely violent: “And ye haven’t told me 
yet how you like my little Queen of the 
Fairies !”’ 

“* Yes, aunt, I said that I liked Mrs. 
Lockwood very much: only -——’’ 

“ Only what ?” 

“Well, it seems rather a pity that she 
should take such a gloomy view of things, 
does it not ?” 





“Gloomy! Now upon my word and 
honour a cheerfuller little creature I never 
saw or heard of! That is my notion, my 
dear girl.” 

“ Gloomy is not the right word, either.” 

“ Very much the wrong word, J should 

say.” 
“Yes; but what I mean is, that— 
that . Itis rather difficult to explain. 
Mrs. Lockwood is cheerful, but it is not 
because she finds things to be good, Aunt 
Hilda.” 

“ Well, then, all the more credit to her 
for being cheerful.” 

“T think she would be more likely to 
be credulous of an evil report than a good 
report; not because she is illnatured, but 
because she expects evil to happen, and 
thinks it likely. I am sure that she must 
have had some great trouble in her life.” 

At the beginning of the following week 
Hugh Lockwood returned home. 

He had, of course, already learned from 
his mother the fact that Lady Tallis and 
her niece were inmates of the house in 
Gower-strect. 

He was able.to inform his mother of 
many particulars of the blow which had 
fallen on the family at the vicarage. The 
whole country was ringing with the story. 
Hugh had heard it discussed in all sorts of 
tones, by all sorts of people. A great 
number were inclined to blame Mr. Levin- 
court severely, for having been culpably 
negligent in regard to his daughter’s asso- 
ciation with a man like Sir John Gale. 
On the other hand, many persons (espe- 
cially matrons of Mrs. Begbie’s stamp) de- 
clared that bolts and bars would not have 
sufficed to keep Veronica Levincourt in 
respectable obscurity; that they had al- 
ways known, always seen, always prophe- 
sied, how it would end; that the girl’s 
vanity and coquetry had long made them 
cautious of permitting her to associate with 
their daughters; and that it was all very 
well to blame the man—of course he was a 
wretch! no doubt of it!—but he must 
have been regularly hunted down, you 
know, by that artful, abandoned, dreadful, 
dreadful girl ! 

“ There’s nothing so cruel as the cruelty 
of one woman to another!” said Hugh, 
after recounting some of these sayings to 
his mother. 

“Is there not?” said Mrs. Lockwood, 
composedly. “And Mrs. Sheardown,”’ she 
pursued after a moment’s pause, “is she 
too among the number of the cruel ?” 

“No; Mrs. Sheardown could not be 
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cruel! No, she is not cruel. But she is— 
even she is—a little hard on the girl.” 

“ H’m! Is this Miss Levincourt so very 
handsome as they say? You have seen 
her ?” 

“Yes; I saw her at Lowater. She is 
strikingly beautiful. Ido not know that 
I ever saw such eyes and such colouring.” 

“ And not vain or coquettish, as these 
‘cruel’ women say ?” 

“* I—well, yes, I think she is fond of 
admiration. But her manner was very 
charming.” 

“ That is charming, Hugh; that love of 
admiration. Masculine vanity is always 
tickled by the implied flattery of a pretty 
woman’s airs and graces.” 

“ Flattery !” 

“To be sure. Haughty or espiégle, 
stately or languid, what a coquette wants, 
is your attention: and that flatters you. 
How many men, do you suppose, would 
think Venus herself beautiful, if she ho- 
nestly did not care two straws whether 
they looked at her or not?” 

“Well, mother, despite my ‘masculine 
vanity,’ I can truly say that I never in all 
my life saw a girl whom I should have 
been less likely to fall in love with, than 
Veronica Levincourt.”’ 


“ That was fortunate for you!” 

“ Good, kind Mrs. Sheardown thought 
moe in some danger, I believe, for she 
dropped a word or two of warning 
That man must be as black a scoundrel as 


ever existed !”’ cried Hugh, suddenly break- 
ing off. 

“Ts the identity of Sir John Gale. with 
Sir John Tallis known in Shipley ?” 

** Yes; I had learned it from your letters. 
But except to the Sheardowns, I said no 
word of the matter. But an old woman 
who was staying at Dr. Begbie’s—a certain 
Betsy Boyce—wrote up to some gossip- 
mongering crony in London for informa- 
tion about Sir John Gale. And in that 
way, the whole story became known.” 

“ Of course you did not see Mr. Levin- 
court again ?” 

“ No one has seen him except his own 
servants and little Plew, the surgeon, since 
his daughter’s flight.” 

“ Not even in church ?” 

“Oh in church, of course, he has been 
seen. The Sheardowns purposely stayed 
away from St. Gildas the first Sunday 
after the vicar’s return. But I was told 
that the rustics, who compose the majority 
of the congregation, behaved with more 
delicacy than might have been expected 





from them. They kept out of the vicar’s 
way on leaving church ; and those who did 
see him, contented themselves with silently 
touching their hats, and passing on. By 
the way, the person who told me all this, 
is horribly cut up by this dreadful affair. 
It is a certain Mr. Plew, a surgeon, and a 
really good little fellow. The village 
gossips say that he was a bond-slave of 
Miss Levincourt. I never saw a man look 
more miserable. He fought her battles 
tooth and nail, until it became known that 
Sir John Gale had a wife already. Then 
of course there was no more to be said of 
the girl’s being married to him. But al- 
though Plew is the mildest looking little 
fellow you ever saw, I should not care to 
be in the shoes of any man who spoke an 
ill word of Miss Levincourt in his presence. 
And the Shipley folks understand this so 
well, that if a group of them are discussing 
the vicar’s daughter, they break off at 
Plew’s approach as though he were her 
brother. He is a loyal little fellow, and I 
am sorry for him with all my heart.” 

“He must be a very uncommon sort of 
man,’’ observed Mrs. Lockwood, dryly. 

** Ah, mother, mother !”’ exclaimed Hugh, 
kissing her forehead, and looking at her 
half fondly, half sadly, “our old quarrel ! 
I cannot understand how it is that such a 
good woman as you are should find it so 
hard to believe in goodness !” 





WHICH IS WHICH? 

Most readers will be familiar with an amus- 
ing paper in Washington Irving’s Sketch- 
Book, suggested by a visit to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, in which the 
authors of a bygone age are represented as 
stepping down bodily from the canvases on 
which they are depicted, and rescuing, vi et 
armis, the vestures which modern artificers of 
books are purloining from them. It would be 
idle to deny the justice of the satire, yet should 
one, in some dyspeptic mood, seek to realise 
the scene thus suggested, he would not long 
have his attention confined to the conflict of 
ancient versus modern, dead versus living 
writers. There would be many a sore tussle 
among the animated canvases themselves. One 
can readily imagine a fierce duel occurring over 
some trope or metaphor between two of the 
resuscitated claimants. In some cases there 
would be a complete mélée, and the bantling 
idea would stand bewildered, wondering who 
was its own true-begotten father. 

The flower she trod on dipt and rose, 
And turn’d to look at her, 
is the graceful manner in which the Laureate 
tells us that a certain young woman, hight 
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Olivia, asserts her superiority to the ordinary 
laws of matter. The pleasing hyperbole will 
not pass unchallenged. ‘‘ Mine,” says he of 
Abbotsford, “‘ tho’ I will confess you have clad 
my dainty lass in a becoming garb. It was I 
who sang: 

“ E’en the slight harebell raised its head 

Elastic from her airy tread.” 

But a big burly man, with scorbutic visage and 
slovenly dress, and swearing the legiblest of 
any man christen’d, takes the trembling idea 
under his cloak: ‘“‘Arcadesambo! The wench 
is mine! Did ye never read, then, my Sad 
Shepherdess, wherein I sang : 

“* Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blowball from its stalk ? 
Yea, and in my Vision of Delight, stands it 
not fairly writ : 
“*, . . thence did Venus learn to lead 

The Idalian bands, and so to trea 

As if the wind, not she, did walk, 

Nor prest a flower, nor bow’d a stalk” ? 
Almost simultaneously with Ben’s claim, comes 
the silver voice of him who sang the fall of 
man and the conflict of the warrior angels, with 
Sabrina’s song: 

Thus I set my printless feet 

O’er the cowslip’s velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread. 
‘‘ By the mass, then,” exclaims another, one 
Dabridgecourt Belchier, ‘“‘ye are all wrong! 
In my comedy of Hans Beer-pot, acted in the 
Low Countries by an honest company of health- 
drinkers, I wrote: 

“ With that she rose like nimble roe, 

The tender grass scarce bending.” 
The clamour thickens, but a musical laugh 
breaks in on the controversy, and a bland face 
smiles upon the wordy storm. ‘‘ Mine, I think, 
my masters,” says the Bard of Avon. ‘“ Ere 
my muse was in her teens, in the first heir of 
my invention, I wrote: 


“The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light.” 


There is a momentary lull, but again the mur- 
mur swells, fresh claimants springing up like 
the warriors from Cadmean teeth. 

It would be unfair to characterise these co- 
incidences as plagiarisms. As in the case of 
the instance just cited, many thoughts have 
passed into the stock-in-trade of versifiers, 
and can as little claim an only parent as the 
immemorial rhymes of Jove and dove. Often- 
times, too, the same idea must have occurred 
independently to different writers; and it is 
rather matter of wonder, seeing how many 
minds have been bent to illustrate man’s inner 
life—the passions by which his soul is swayed, 
his fears, his longings, his unrest, his joys and 
sorrows—that thoughts and images are so 
seldom repeated. In many cases, however, 
where such coincidences occur, and probably 
in the majority, that which at first sight would 
suggest the idea of plagiarism, is but an un- 
conscious echo, A book is taken up casually, 
or a quotation is made in the hours of social 





intercourse ; the mind seizes upon it, stores it 
for further reflection; it is for the time for- 
gotten, and when next it forces itself upon the 
thoughts of the recipient is welcomed as the 
indigenous growth of his own mind, and is un- 
hesitatingly employed, with as little recollec- 
tion of its origin as desire to appropriate an- 
other’s due. / 

Some of these minor coincidences are curious. 
Here are a few, culled almost at random : 

Few quotations are more hackneyed than a 
line from Milton’s Lycidas: a poem which, it 
will be remembered, was written in 1637: 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind.) 

Three years earlier, when Milton was a young 
man of six-and-twenty, and had probably not 
merged his love for the ‘well-trod stage” in 
the fierce earnestness of the great struggle 
that was then impending, there was licensed a 
comedy by Philip Massinger, called A Very 
Woman, where (Act V., Scene 4—Paulo, loq.) 
occurs the noticeable parallelism, of which it 
seems not improbable that Milton’s line might 
have been the echo: 
Tho’ the desire of fame be the last weakness 
Wise men put off. 

Another line, which, with myriads from the 
same exhaustless store of wit and wisdom, has 
passed into a current household word, has a 
close parallel in Lord Bacon’s Essays. Polo- 
nius, in the precepts which he lays down for 
the guidance of Laertes on the occasion of his 
return to France, emphasises the crowning in- 
junction 

+ + . to thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night fhe day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Bacon’s Essays, which, as he himself tells us, 
come home to men’s business and bosoms, were 
published six years earlier than the first sketch 
of Hamlet. Shakespeare can scarcely be sup- 
posed not to have read there (Essay xxiii.), 
‘¢ Be so true to thyself that thou be not false 
to others.” To this sentence, surely, Bacon’s 
remark on the Essays generally, will apply: 
‘« Tho’ the piece be small, the silver is good.” 

In the case of a man like Gray, who wrote 
so little, and who polished with such elaborate 
eare the little that he did produce, we should 
not be disposed to seek for such a repetition of 
familiar images as more prolific writers would 
with difficulty avoid. The tiny volume, never- 
theless, which comprises the poetical works of 
the author of the Elegy, will supply more than 
one example. In The Bard, for instance, 
eccurs the line, 

Dear as the ruddy drops which warm my heart : 
which is scarcely altered from Julius Cesar : 

You are my true and honourable wife, 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit my sad heart. 

The source from which Gray's line was de- 
rived, if, indeed, it were derived at all, pre- 
cludes the notion of an intentional appropria- 
tion, It has long been tolerably safe to purloin 
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from Cowley, or Drayton, or Donne, or the 
less familiar of the Elizabethan dramatists; 
but for a conscious plagiarist to adopt the 
words of Shakespeare, were to court detection. 
Hence we cannot but believe that Professor 
Aytoun in penning the quatrain, in his Both- 
well: 
I thought of her as of a star 
Within the heavens above, 
That such as I might gaze upon 
But never dare to love— 
had forgotten that Helena, in All’s Well that 
Ends Well, employs the same figure in speak- 
ing of Bertram : 
It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to win it: he is so above me. 

Lord Byron, probably, wrote the line in his 
Bride of Abydos, for which he has been cen- 
sured by critics, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 


in forgetfulness of Lovelace’s well-known 
lines : 
O could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 
And music of her face, 
You’d drop a tear, 
Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye 
Than now you hear. 
A similar expression has been used by Lord 
Lytton in his Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

If ever poet lived, whose fertile imagination 
and wealth of lovely words and images render 
the idea of plagiarism ridiculous, it is surely 
our Laureate. Yet there seems to be an echo 
of Antony and Cleopatra, 


The April’s in her eyes, 
in a beautiful and frequently quoted line of 
In Memoriam : 


Make April of her tender eyes. 


And in a passage of the Gardener’s Daughter 
there is a reproduction of a fine thought in 
Serjeant Talfourd’s Massacre of Glencoe : 
- + + » is joy so hearted 
That it can find no colour in the range 
Of gladness to express it: so accepts 
A solemn hue from grief. 


The corresponding passage in Tennyson is: 


Sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplex’d for utterance 
Stole from her sister Sorrow. 
Every one will recollect a passage in the Prin- 
cess, when, issuing from the schools of that 
fair she-world where the violet-hooded doctors 
had led their gentle pupils to all springs of 
knowledge, the three intruders discuss the 
scenes through which they have just past. 
“* Why, sirs,” exclaims the prince : 
* they do all this as well as we !” 
‘They hunt old trails,” said Cyril, “ very well, 
But when did woman ever yet invent ?” 
A similar passage in Archbishop Whately is 
less familiar: ‘‘ It does seem that women have 
little of inventive power. They learn readily ; 
but very rarely invent anything of importance. 
I have long sought for some instances of in- 





vention or discovery by a woman, and the 
best I have been able to find is Thwaites’ soda- 
water.” 
In this same poem, the Princess, there occurs 
a ge which is very suggestive of Otway. 
The prince making such excuses as he might 
for having ventured within the prescribed 
limits, urges the resistless force of the passion 
that impelled him : 
Who desire you more 
Than growing boys their manhood; dying lips, 
With many thousand matters left to do, 
The breath of life; © more than poor men wealth, &c. 
Similarly Polydore, in urging his suit to Mo- 
nimia, exclaims, 
If to desire you more than misers wealth 
Or dying men an hour of added life. 


In the Idylls, Guinevere’s passion after the 
angry interview in which she made such short 
work of the great knight’s ‘‘ nine-years’-fought- 
for diamonds,” is thus described : 


Sea was her wrath yet working after storm, 


which closely resembles a line in that tragedy 
which Dryden, with some self-complacency, 
described as ‘‘ the most correct of his,” but 
which has long ceased to find readers : 

Sorrow in its waning Form : 


A working Sea remaining from a Storm. 
AvreEnG-Zese. Act. IV., Se. 1. 


An idea which occurs twice in Maud, has 
done duty, with variations, for centuries : 


Her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy— 


a magical property which develops itself in a 
manner, even more remarkable, somewhat 
later. The passage is the most exquisitely 
lyrical and probably the best known in the 
poem : 

He sets the jewel print of your feet 

In violets blue as your eyes. 


Monimia, in the Orphan, ascribes a similar 
virtue to the footsteps of Castalio : 


Flowers spring where’er he treads. 


In Drayton’s Quest of Cynthia, the touch of 
the lady’s foot, though it did not cause flowers 
to spring, imparted to them beauty and 
vitality : 
The flowers which it had prest 
Ap to my view 
More fresh and lovely than the rest 
That in the meadows grew. 
And similarly, in his Epistle to Fair Rosa- 
mond, King Henry is made to say: 
. . . if thy foot touch hemlock as it goes, 
That hemlock’s made far sweeter than the rose. 


This is, surely, better than deepening the 
crimson fringes of the little flower Chaucer 
loved so well. The same idea is to be found 
in that exquisite fragment, the Sad Shepherd : 
doubly precious to us, because it shows that 
the rare genius who conceived it, amid the 
gloom which surrounded his later years, yet 
kept his heart hale and his imagination green : 
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” ‘Bere was she wont to go! and here, and here! 

Just where these daisies, pinks, and violets grow, 

The world may find the spring by following her. 

Where she went the flowers took thickest root, 

As she had sow’d them with her odorous foot. 

When Herrick wrote : 

Her pretty feet like snails did cree 
A little out, , 
he was probably consciously stealing from Sir 
John Suckling’s Ballad upon a Wedding. In 
doing so, he has afforded an illustration of 
Samuel Butler’s remark, that a plagiarist is 
like an Italian thief, who never robs but he 
murders too, in order to prevent discovery. 
The corresponding passage in the earlier poet is 
far more delicate and graceful : 
Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they fear’d the light. 

Since Milton’s obligations to the Sad Shep- 
herdess are evident throughout his Comus, it 
will scarcely be doubted that in his Il Penseroso 
he designedly made use of the song in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Nice Valour. The re- 
semblance is too striking to be attributable to 
mere chance, or to an “ unconscious echo.” 
Milton’s lines are too familiar to need quotation ; 
the prototype runs thus : 

Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly. 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only melancholy. 
Nor can we readily believe that Pope was igno- 
rant of the source of the line, almost a proverb 
among us— 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right : 
which is to be found in Cowley’s poem on Cra- 
shaw : 


His faith gem, in some nice tenets might 


Be wrong: his life, I’m sure, was in the right : 
It would not be difficult to extend almost inde- 
finitely such a list as this, were it desirable to 
do so. But itis, after all, a very trivial matter, 
and few readers would care to pursue the sub- 
ject to the end of a paper comprising the results 
of only a very moderate amount of diligence. 
Lest any one who should have accompanied me 
thus far should exclaim, with Browning's visitor 
to the Conventicle : 
. . » like Eve, when she plucked the apple, 
I wanted a taste, and now there’s enough of it, 
I will append only one more instance. The 
passages are from Shakespeare and Mas- 
singer : 
What should be in that Cesar? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Conjure with them, &c. 


What is he ? 
At his best but a patrician of Rome— 
His name, Titus Flaminius; and speak mine, 
Berecinthus, arch-flamen to Cybele ; 
It makes as great a sound. 
Betreve as You Lisr. 


The poets from whom these instances have 


JuLiIvs CzSaR. 





been selected, all stand too high for their fame 
to be in any way affected by them, even were 
they much more numerous and their connexion 
much more evident. We owe too much to 
these men, each and all, to carp at minute 
blemishes, even were we disposed to consider 
such coincidences as defects. It is not that we 
regard them lightly that we dwell upon points 
so microscopic ; but, holding their words dear, 
and cherishing them as a friend’s voice, the 
thinnest, faintest echo strikes upon an ear, 
which, were its sense not sharpened by affec- 
tion, would be deaf to louder noises. 





AN OLD BALLAD RE-WRITTEN. 


ANNAN WATER. 
** ANNAN water's roaring deep, 
But my love Annie’s wondrous bonny ; 
I’m loath that she should wet her feet, 
For, oh! I love her best of ony. 


“Go saddle me the bonny black, 
Go saddle, quick, and make him ready; 
For I will down the Gatehope Slack 
And see my winsome little lady. 


* And saddle me the bonny grey, 
I'll lead her till the black is weary ; 
And fill me up a cup of wine, 
For, eh! the storm is loud and dreary. 


“TI vowed to dance with her to-night, 
I swore it on the lips of Annie; 
I swore it with her hand in mine, 
And not by one oath, but by many. 


* Though Annan water ran with gold, 

And I could scoop it out at leisure, 
I'd give it all to have to-night 

Two honey kisses from my treasure.” 
He’s leaped upon his bonny black, 

From either spur the blood was flying; 
But ere he won the Gatehope Slack, 

The horse was not an hour from dying. 


And louder — the angry Clyde, 

From bank to brae the waters pouring ; 
They hungered for a drowning man ; 

*Twas for more food that they were roaring. 
He’s leaped upon the bonny grey, 

He rode as straight and fair as any; 
And he would neither halt nor stay, 

For he was seeking bonny Annie. 


He’s ridden fast o’er field and fell, 

Through moss and moor, and pool and mire ; 
= with red were dripping fast, 

from her steel hoofs flashed the fire. 
“ Now, bonny grey, now play your part, 

If ye’re the steed to win my deary, 
On corn and hay ye’ll live for aye, 

And never spur shall make you weary.” 


The grey she was of right good blood, 
But when she reached the nearest ford, 
She couldn’t have gone a furlong more 
Though you had smote her with a sword. 


*O, boatman, boatman, bring your boat! 
I'll give yon man Iden money 
To put me o’er the darkening stream, 
or I must cross to see my honey. 


“ Tswore an oath to her last night, 

And not one oath alone, but many, 
That though it rained a stream of fire, 

I'd cross and see my winsome Annie.” 
The sides are steep, the flood is deep. 

From brae to bank the falls are pouring, 
The bonnie grey mare sweats for fear, 

To hear the Water Kelpy roaring. 
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Ife’s thrown away his velvet coat, 
His silver buckle, hat and feather, 

He burst the waistcoat from his breast, 
He threw away his broad belt leather. 


He’s ta’en the ford, now help him Lord! 
I wot he swam both strong and steady ; 
But the tide was broad, his strength it failed, 
He never saw his bonny lady. 


“ O, woe betide the willow wand, 
And woe betide the brittle brier ! 
They broke when grasped by my love’s hand, 
yhen his strong limbs began to tire. 


“ Now woe betide ye, Annan stream! 
This night ye are a mournful river ; 
Over thy floods I’ll build a bridge, 
That ye no more true love may sever.” 





THE GROWTH OF THE BAR. 


WE close this subject in the present 
paper. 

Between the ancient and the modern ad- 
vocate lies the broad dark gulf of the middle 
ages; in whose waters, by the side of art 
and science, of literature and of civilisa- 
tion, justice and M. le Berquier’s “ right 
of defence” lay buried. And advocacy 
never revived in its old splendour. For the 
masterpieces of ancient oratory we look to 
the speeches of Demosthenes or Cicero 
at the bar of Athens or of Rome; for 
those of modern, to the records of par- 
liamentary eloquence. But it may console 
the barrister of the present day to reflect 
on the many advantages, denied to him, 
which his prototype possessed. The advo- 
cate of old, for example, was his own 
reporter. No short-hand writer of the 
Athenian “ Chronoi,” or the Roman 
“ Vexillum,” sat by to take down his 
every word for the next morning’s issue, 
to appear with such omissions or improve- 
ments only as the reporter’s defective 
knowledge or exuberant fancy might sug- 
gest. The speaker went quietly home and 
touched up his speech, which, to begin 
with, he had carefully prepared before- 
hand, gathering together the scattered 
threads, and omitting the interruptions of 
some obstinate dicast on the bench, or the 
“ objections” (we may be sure there were 

lenty) of his “ learned friend on the other 
side.” What he didn’t like he re-wrote; 
and more than once, if his oration, on re- 
flection, struck him as feeble, or if it had 
failed of success, or if, as sometimes hap- 
pened, he had delivered none at all, he quietly 
wrote another, as he could, might, or 
should have “ orated” it, and published it 
at leisure some months afterwards, when 
the public ‘had entirely forgotten what he 
had really sa¥d, and how he had said it. In 





this fashion we may imagine Cicero com- 
posing his magnificent “ pro Milone,” and 
working himself into a state of admiration 
at the beauty of his own periods, while 
his unfortunate client, in whose behalf he 
had, as a matter of fact, broken down 
through nervousness, was thriving, as best 
he might, under sentence of transportation. 
Milo’s remark, when he read what might 
have been said for him, but wasn’t, is 
pathetic in its simplicity: ‘ If Cicero had 
talked like this, I should not have been 
eating figs at Marseilles.” 

The advocate of ancient times, again, had 
a far wider scope for the exercise of tricks 
of the trade. It is strange enough to us, 
with our ideas, to reflect on the sort of argu- 
ment which he was wont to address to the 
judges, and often with success; and of 
which the most historical instance was one 
we quoted in our first paper—the defence 
of Phryne. In the same way did Antony, 
defending the old soldier, Aquilius, unclose 
his robe and show the scars of battle on 
his breast. Less seductive, perhaps, than 
in the case of Phryne, the argument proved 
no less successful. If an accused had a 
relation in distress, it was the custom to 
introduce him; though some judgment 
was required of the advocate in this respect. 
It happened once that one Spiridion, ask- 
ing a little boy, whom he had called into 
court as the son of a client whom he was 
defending, why he wept, was answered, 
‘“* Because my master has just flogged me.” 
He had got hold of the wrong boy. 
Appeals to the passions were the recognised 
method of the orator, and their want of 
logic was no bar to their effect. Speaking 
in the open Forum, before judges who had 
the right, not to acquit only, but to pardon, 
amongst an excited audience of quick sus- 
ceptibilities and theatrical imaginations, 
the advocate of that day had great ad- 
vantages over his successor. ‘The time 
that they were able to secure for previous 
preparation, was another advantage for the 
advocates of Greece and Rome. “ If De- 
mosthenes and Cicero had had to plead as 
often as we have,” says Dupin, “ they 
would have been neither Cicero nor Demos- 
thenes.” By these reflections we must 
account, and console ourselves, for, the 
decline of forensic eloquence; remember- 
ing at the same time how our own Erskine 
was able to move his public—so much that 
the people not only took the horses out of 
his carriage after one of his greatest dis- 
plays, but even forgot in their enthusiasm to 
return them afterwards. Our age, too, has 
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grown too prosaic to tolerate much declama- 
tion : without which the eloquence of oratory 
can scarcely exist in its fulness. ‘Continuous 
eloquence,”’ says Pascal, “‘ is a bore.” 
While on the subject of contrasts of 
style, it may be amusing to note the dif- 
ference between the advocacy of the pre- 
sent day and that which was in favour 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The speakers of that day, notably 
in France, delighted in pressing all the 
authors of antiquity into the service of the 
most everyday cause. Let us listen to 
Pousset de Montauban pleading for a client 
who denied the paternity of a child. “If 
formerly,” he says, “husbands have been 
believed when they have denied children at- 
tributed to them; if Demeratus, as Hero- 
dotus tells us, was driven from his kingdom, 
only because Ariston, his putative father, 
cried, ‘ He is not my son!’ if the Lacedsemo- 


| nians preferred Agesilaus to Leotychides, in 


the succession, because Agis had often said 
that the latter was the child of Alcibiades, 
and not his; shall not, then, my client be 
believed when he says that this is not his 
son?” In the same speech are cited as 
further authorities, Horace, the Bible, St. 
Augustin, Plato, Tertullian, Seneca, and 
the Jews. It is this style of advocacy that 
Racine severely satirises in the Plaideurs : 
Quand je vois les Césars, quand je vois leur fortune: 
Quand je vois le soleil, et quand je vois la lune: 

Quand je vois les états des Babiloniens 

Transférés des serpens aux Macédoniens, &c. &c. 

Out of such strange vicissitudes of style 
grew the modern barrister. Now-a-days, 
if he meddle with the classics, he is not 
De Montauban 
would scarcely have talked as we have 
heard a queen’s counsel talking of the 
opima spolia of an adversary. 

During the early middle ages, as far as 
we can pierce their darkness, the pro- 
fessional advocate rarely existed. We find 
traces of him among the Lombards and the 
German tribes; but “it is natural to 
suppose,” as a French writer has said, 
“that at a time when justice itself had no 
existence, the work of the advocate was 
almost a nullity.” To those ingenious 
days we must refer the origin of the 
stupidest and most monstrous of systems, 
the “trial by battle,” which was not 
abolished in France till 1566, while, in this 





trial at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury: “‘The counsel for the appellant, 
having par les plus belles paroles et mieux 
ordonnées qu'il peuvoit, stated the case of 
his client, called upon his opponent to 
confess or deny the charge against him, 
saying, that if it was denied, his client was 
ready to prove it by witnesses or other- 
wise. He then added, ‘but he will prove 
it in his own person, or by his champion, 
in the lists hke a gentleman, on horse- 
back, with armsand all other things suitable, 
in wager of battle, and in such case in 
manner conformable to his rank, and here 
he offers his gage.’ At these words, like a 
fearless cavalier, he threw a glove down 
upon the floor. Upon this the counsel on 
the other side rose, and after having 
argued vigorously against the motion for 
a duel, he concluded by stoutly declaring 
that if the court should decide in favour of 
a single combat, ‘my client denies what is 
alleged against him, and says, on the con- 
trary, that he who has authorised the 
charge to be brought forward Lies; and 
this he is ready to maintain either in 
person or by champion, and thereto he 
pledges his gage.’ The appellee then 
stepped forward himself; after a short 
address to the court, in which he said that 
the plaintiff lied like a villain, ‘sauf l’hon- 
neur de la cour,’ and that he himself 
adopted all that his advocate had stated 
in his behalf, and was ready to fight if the 
court should so determine, he threw down 
his glove also beside the other.” 

One would think that the advocate had 
little to do on these occasions but look on; 
but his berth was not altogether pleasant. 
If he were not careful of his language, but 
identified himself too warmly with his client, 
he might be called upon to fight himself, 
as happened to one De Fabrefort, in the 
fourteenth century. Having demanded 
battle, without saying in express words 
that he demanded it for his client, he had 
the greatest difficulty in escaping personal 
encounter; whereat the people in the court 
laughed consumedly, 

It is amusing to think of our sergeants- 
at-law, in England, “ giving a knee” to 
their clients in a trial by battle. But such 
was the arrangement in the old days; and 
we may find in Blackstone and other old 
authorities, accounts of the manner in which 


wonderful country of ours, the “ wager of | the combat was waged, after the same 


battle” had a legal existence some fifty | fashion as in France. 
Mr. Forsyth has extracted | case should be settled by fighting, was 


years ago. 


Whether or no a 


this account from an old French author of | a preliminary point for argument; and it 


the manner of the proceedings in a battle | is an absolute fact that judgment was given 
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for wager by battle in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the year 1818. 

Though trial by battle is nowa thing of the 
past, the simplicity of medisval advocacy 
still survives in some parts of the world. 
For instance, M. le Berquier is our au- 
thority for saying that, in Persia, things are 
still unchanged since the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when a French traveller 
in that part of the world, the Chevalier 
Chardin, was much astonished by the local 
methods of procedure. The parties to a 
suit pleaded their own cause: standing if 
they were of the common people; sitting 
if they were of rank; and made such a 
noise about it, that the judge would often 
put his hand to his head, and cry “ Gau- 
gaumicouri”’ (you chew dung): where- 
upon if they refused to be quiet, the judge 
ordered an usher of the court to hit each 
party over the nape of the neck and the 
back. In contrast with this primitive 
method we may take the Austrian system, 
as it existed until the reconstruction of the 
bar of that country last year only, which 
narrowed and confined the office of the 
advocate by rules of the most absurd for- 
mality. Twenty conditions were required 
for a “complete proof,” which might be 
accomplished by a mathematical arrange- 
ment of “ half-proofs,” and “second half- 
proofs.” ‘“ Five combinations of methods 
of proof,” wrote one of their professors 
“ constitute a half-proof of the first degree ; 
to make a second half-proof, there is the 
supplementary oath, a doubtful witness, or 
a damaged witness. Lower than the half- 
proof is the ‘ presumption,’ which has no 
foundation in law.”” Touchstone, one would 
think, must have studied for the Austrian 
bar. M. le Berquier, who in the book we 
have so often cited gives a brief summary 
of his observation of the foreign systems 
of advocacy, represents the Germans gene- 
rally in a most unfavourable light in that 
respect, and quotes a Bavarian magistrate’s 
account of his own country. ‘“ Scarcely 
have the advocates comeinto court,” he says, 
“ than all their good feelings leave them; 
love of truth, conscience, reason, honesty, 
good faith, all disappear. In following 
their profession, they hold themselves ab- 
solutely free of all obligation to honesty, 
and lie without the slightest embarrassment, 
or the smallest scruple, on the strength 
of old custom and usage.” But professional 
advocacy has never flourished in Germany ; 
in Russia it had no existence till 1866, 
until which date all proceedings, civil and 
criminal, were conducted and decided in 
the strictest secrecy. 





The first signs of the revival of advocacy 
as a profession during the middle ages are 
to be sought in the records of the famous 
“ Assises de Jerusalem,” when Godfrey de 
Bouillon ascended the throne of Jerusalem 
at the end of the eleventh century, and 
founded on existing custom and usage a 
complete code of laws. By that code the 
advocate became once more an institution. 
Two courts of justice, the High Court and 
the Court of the Commons, were established 
by Godfrey’s code; and for the functions 
and management of each—the one consti- 
tuted for the nobles, and the other for the 
people—various rules were laid down. In 
the High Court, a litigant might appear in 
person or by counsel. If he preferred the 
latter, he applied to the president to assign 
to him the best pleader attached to the 
court; and even if he were himself an 
advocate, might ask for another to help 
him. The king, it seems, had special ad- 
vocates of his own; but, those excepted, 
any counsellor demanded was assigned. In 
the Court of Commons, the parties were not 
only allowed, but constrained, to appear by 
counsel. For the guidance of the advocate 
many directions were given; he was en- 
joined to plead “ wisely, legally, and cour- 
teously,”” he was to be a man of sense, and 
to keep his wits about him; he was not to 
be shy, or careless, or inattentive; neither 
for fear of shame or loss, not for gift or 
promise, was he to refrain from giving the 
best advice he could to the client to whom 
he was assigned. And finally he was 
blandly assured that “the more he knew 
the better advocate he would be.” It is 
further worthy of note, that special in- 
structions were given to such counsel as 
should appear in a trial for murder, on 
behalf of the “ next friend” of the murdered 
person. The advocate’s fee was to be 
‘according to the conveniences which he 
had done to the party;” of the extent of 
which it does not appear, however, whether 
the advocate or the party was to be the 
judge. 

We have more than once alluded to 
France as the country where, though far 
more fettered by rules and ordinances than 
in England, the bar has been held in the 
highest honour and achieved in modern 
times the greatest fame. 


Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos. 


And it is no matter of wonder that she 
should. That sparkling language — the 
despair of the pépomes dvOpwrot of all other 
races who court literary, social, or ora- 
torical distinction in less flexible and 
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heavier tongues, and take their one re- 
venge in poetry—should inspire, one would 
think, the most tremulous of juniors with 
fluency and boldness. Greatest of all 
qualifications of the advocate—rather may 
we say, summary of the advocate’s art— 
who ever rivalled a Frenchman in the “ gift 
of the gab?” So it was that the possessor 
of this mighty gift in France won, in very 
early days, a position and an importance that 
the professional advocate has never had 
elsewhere. They did everything, these 
French barristers. There was one who 
became a pope, under the style of Clement 
the Fourth, and another who was made 
(the very last dignity one might expect an 


advocate to achieve) a saint, canonised, we 


may be sure, with a flawless patent of 
sanctity. D’Aguesseau, Pasquier, Berryer, 


| are at different times among the foremost 


names of the French ‘tableau,’ or roll of 
the bar; and if we look further for quaint 
distinction, we shall find in France the 
very youngest barrister on record, in the 
shape of one Corbin, who appeared in court 
and conducted a cause with much skill and 
eloquence at the mature age of fourteen. 
This was an exception, no doubt; but life 
began earlier in those days. D’Aguesseau 
made his bow as an advocate-general at 
twenty-three; and Pasquier nearly left the 
bar in disgust because he had to wait for 
two months in astate of brieflessness. The 
present day, which regards a barrister of 
forty-five as little better than a babe in the 
law, has less sympathy with the latter part 
of Fuller’s maxim, that “‘ Physicians, like 
beer, are best when they are old; and 


| lawyers, like bread, when they are young 
and new.” 


The first French advocates were the 


| clergy—‘nullus causidicus nisi clericus,” 


was the motto of the day—who character- 
istically distinguished themselves by making 
what we may call their first corporate ap- 
pearance as defenders of the royal preroga- 


| tive against the encroachments of the Holy 


See. It is somewhat startling to read of 


| @ young lawyer, at the beginning of the 


fourteenth century, drawing up a short 
address to Pope Boniface the Kighth, in 
answer to a claim of ecclesiastical patronage 
in France, with this brief opening, “ Sciat 
tua maxima fatuitas,” 7. ¢. ‘“‘ Let your 
honourable idiotey be informed.” Whilst 
the parliaments of France continued to move 
from place to place, the advocates moved 
with them, on a sort of circuit; the plead- 
ing of causes being part of the business of 
7. 

e must think of the advocate of those 





days as employed on the civil side only: 
his employment in criminal cases is a very 
modern institution in France; as, to our 
shame be it spoken, in grave cases is true 
in England also. It was in the reign of 
Philip the Fair, that the parliament, and 
with it the bar of France, was fixed in Paris; 
and the advocate’s office grew rapidly in 
honour and importance. At first attached 
to the parliament as a sort of “ amicus 
curie” to explain the law to the fighting 
gentlemen who formed the court, he was 
soon found too useful to be excluded from 
a personal share in the deliberations; and 
the next step was to raise the lawyer to 
the soldier’s level by making of him a 
“ chevalier és lois.” Philip the Fair was the 
first to knight his foremost barristers; and 
to bestow upon them the honours of no- 
bility. And it is an amusing comment on 
the characteristics of the profession, ever 
masters in the art of making ells out 
of inches, to find that by the middle of 
the fourteenth century they had succeeded 
in establishing their right as a body to 
the privileges of the “noblesse,” to which 
they had strictly no sort of claim. By 
this time they had dubbed themselves 
an “order,’’ and vindicated their literal 
title to the proud designation of “ no- 
blesse de la robe,’ while at about the 
same date the bar, by gradual divorce- 
ment had separated herself from the 
church. The glories of the French bar 
culminated in the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth, when the honours of advocacy were 
transmitted from father to son, and regarded 
as a great source of legitimate pride. 
Amongst its many vicissitudes the 
greatest that befel the bar of France was 
in the stormy times of the Revolution ; 
for, by a decree of the second of September, 
1790, the National Assembly simply abo- 
lished it altogether, duties, rights, dress, 
name, honours, and all, and substituted a 
class of procureurs, under the name of 
“official defenders.” To do the National 
Assembly justice, it is clear from the re- 
port of the select committee on which they 
acted, that they believed that they were by 
this measure advancing the ends of justice ; 
and it speaks highly for the French bar at 
that period that they accepted their own 
annihilation gladly, in preference to the 
degradation which they anticipated for 
their ancient order under the new régime. 
One voice was heard in the Assembly, 
almost alone, pleading in impassioned lan- 
guage for the maintenance of the advo- 
cate’s office. ‘“ Whose is the right to de- 
fend our citizens? Their own, or theirs 
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in whom they trust. This right is based 
on the first principles of reason and of 
justice, the essential and indefeasible right 
of natural defence. If you prevent my 
defending my honour, liberty, and life, by 
my own voice, when I will and when I 
can, and, when that fails me, by his whom 
I believe to be the most enlightened, vir- 
tuous, upright, and the most careful of my 
interests, then you are violating at once this 
holy law of nature and of justice, and all 
the principles of social order.” The man 
who so spoke was called Maximilian Robes- 
ierre ! 

In 1804, much against his will (for he 
had no love for lawyers), Napoleon decreed 
the restoration of the order, though he 
altogether declined to trust such pestilent 
fellows with free liberty of speech ; making 
rules for them as strict as any that had 
been laid down by St. Louis, and much of 
the same kind. We will cite part of one 
of these rules, now in force, before parting 
with the French advocate: “We forbid 


the advocates to be insolently or offen- 
sively personal to the opposite party or his 
counsel, and to make any grave charge 
against their honour and reputation, unless 
the necessity of the case requires it; and 


they are expressly instructed in writing to 
make such charge, by their clients, or their 
clients’attorneys.’’ One other quotation may 
be appended, from an ordinance of 1822: 
“ Any attack an advocate may be induced 
to make in his pleading, or in writing, 
upon religion, the principles of the mo- 
narchy, the charter, the laws of the king- 
dom, or upon established authorities, shall 
be immediately suppressed by the court.” 
The right of being represented by counsel 
in criminal cases, declared illegal by Chan- 
cellor Poyet, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, at which date entire secrec 
of procedure was introduced into the Prench 
criminal code—a system confirmed a hun- 
dred-and-fifty years later, on a general re- 
vision of the law—is, as we have said, of 
recent origin in France; but in spite of the 
law, the judges as a rule seem always to 
have permitted, where they could, some 
communication between a prisoner and an 
advocate, though the latter might not 
appear in behalf of the accused. Our 
English system, notwithstanding, M. le 
Berquier’s theories of the right of defence, 
which in this free country ought accord- 
ing to him to have been universally recog- 
nised, offers a close parallel to this. It is 
all very well for a French writer, extolling 
the land of liberty at the expense of his 
own, to be enthusiastic over the autonomy 





of the English bar, and its glorious re- 
sults; but until the revolution of 1688, 
our system of criminal law, if system it can 
be called (and it is in criminal trials that 
justice claims the fullest deliberation, and 
advocacy has its widest field), was a horror 
to think upon. It is bad enough now; 
divorced in most of its principles from 
common sense and reason, but then! “It 
would be difficult to name a trial,” writes 
Phillips in his preface to the State Trials, 
‘not marked by some violation of the first 
principles of criminal justice.” Until 1695, 
no counsel was allowed to any man accused 
of “treason,” or “felony,” in any shape, 
but in cases of “misdemeanour” alone, 
‘unless some points of law arose proper to 
be debated.” Even Jeffreys felt the wicked- 
ness of the system. “I think it is a hard 
case,” he said, “that a man should have 
counsel to defend himself for a twopenny 
trespass, and his witnesses examined upon 
oath; but if he steal, commit murder, or 
felony, nay, high treason, where life, estate, 
honour, and all are concerned, he shall 
neither have counsel nor his witnesses ex- 
amined upon oath.” 

In 1695, the first reform was effected, 
and the assistance of counsel was allowed 
in cases of high treason of what we may 
call the first class. And the act being ap- 
pointed to take effect from the 25th of 
March in the ensuing year, Sir William 
Parkyn was tried before Chief Justice Holt 
on the 24th of the same month, and 
refused the aid of counsel by that upright 
judge on the ground that he must proceed 
“according to what the law is, and not 
what it will be;” a postponement of the 
case for a day being prayed in vain. Fifty 
years passed before the provisions of the 
statute of 1695 were extended to all cases 
of treason; while for charges of ordinary 
felony prisoners were refused professional 
aid until, in legal phraseology, the “ sixth 
and seventh” of William the Fourth ; 
when, on the ground that “it is just and 
reasonable that persons accused of offences 
against the law should be enabled to || 
make their full answer and defence to | 
all that is alleged against them,” the last, 
let us hope not the final, reform in the 
direction of common sense was mace. 
Shall we live, any of us—will any English- 
man ever live—to see the full recognition 
in this country of the startling theory, that || 
the main object of trying a man for acrime || 
is to find out whether he committed it or 
not? And that the best way to find itout | 
would be to ask the prisoner himself a few 
questions on the subject, within limits 
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which would not be very difficult to fix? 
If he were innocent, he would wish to be 
questioned; if guilty, he would not; but 
that is argument enough, apparently, for 
letting ill alone. For a crafty murderer 
might be convicted out of his own mouth, 
and his crime brought home to him 
without any difficulty or complication 
whatever. And what a very dreadful 
thing that would be. We have often been 
amused, half in sadness, by watching the 
eagerness with which our judges (to whose 
unvarying and patient human kindness, 
in criminal trials, no testimony too strong 
can be borne) avail themselves of the loop- 
hole granted them sometimes whereby to 
creep out of this monstrous anomaly. An 
undefended prisoner, without a friend to 
speak for him, addresses the jury in his 
own defence. By rule, he should confine 
himself to comments on the evidence; for 
his story should be worth nothing unless 
he can call witnesses to prove it. But he 
doesn’t know that, and delivers his round, 
unvarnished tale. The judge should stop 
him, but does not; and more than once we 
have seen a prisoner acquitted, with the 
full approval of all in court, on the strength 
of this most improper description of de- 
fence, so completely has the manner of it 
conveyed conviction of its truth. 

The narrow limits by which advocacy 
was so long confined in England go far 
to account for the fact that we noted at 
the beginning of our last paper, that for- 
ensic eloquence has been comparatively rare 
among us—till the end of last century 
almost unknown. Criminal defences are 
the advocate’s great opportunity; and 
here again, to recur to our opening obser- 
vations, the Roman and the Greek had the 
better of us. All their great displays were 
in that line. Cicero would not have made 
so much of an action for trespass, or De- 
mosthenes of a case of ejectment, as they 
did of their Milos and Ctesiphons ; though 
they would probably have shown great 
ingenuity in following such instructions as 
are said to have been given to counsel by 
a defendant who acknowledged that he 
had no case: “ Abuse plaintiff’s attorney.” 
The famous State Trials (from which 
Mr. Forsyth has made some most inte- 
resting selections) contain many speeches 
good, bad, and indifferent; but for any- 
thing like a high order of oratory we look 
in vain. Plenty of sound sense, of inge- 
nious argument, of subtle pleading, and of 
good old English; and many an appeal 
touching in its straightforward and manly 
simplicity, from prisoners denied any help 





but their own, is recorded there ; but little 
besides, though even in their limited range, 
and in the most truckling times, there were 
not wanting advocates to win themselves a 
name for courageous zeal in the interests 
of the clients for whom they were only 
allowed to speak on such “ points of law 
as might arise proper to be debated.” 
“‘T am pleading,”’ said Hale, when threat- 
ened by the law officer of the crown for 
speaking against the government, on the 
trial of Lord Craven, “in defence of laws 
which you are bound to maintain. I am 
doing justice to my client, and am not to 
be intimidated.” 

The advocate, such as he was in his 
“ civil side’”’ capacity, was an old institu- 
tion in this country; and we find him dis- 
tinguishing himselfeby his “ quirks and 
quillets”” in the days of William Rufus. 
In the reign of Henry the Third, John 
Mansel gained such influence over the 
councils of the king, that he “ stopped the 
mouths of all the judges and pleaders,” 
much to the discomfort of the monks of 
St. Albans amongst other people. As in 
France, the advocates of those days were 
the clergy. And it is worth remark, 
that to that fact some have traced the 
origin of that time-honoured monstrosity, 
the lawyer’s wig. It was at the beginning 
of the reign of Henry the Third, that the 
clergy were first inhibited from practice 
as advocates, except in their own behalf, or 
that of destitute people, gratuitous causes 
in short, and to evade this rule and con- 
ceal the fact of their profession, it is said 
they invented the wig as a covering for the 
bald tonsure: ingenious as ever in such 
plausible devices. And it happened once 
that an advocate, charged with malprac- 
tices in his profession, had the audacity to 
claim the benefit of clergy, pulling off his 
wig in open court to show his shaven 
crown. Perhaps he had broken the pro- 
visions of a statute passed about that time 
(1275) which condemned to be imprisoned 
for a year and a day, and to be afterwards 
“ disbarred,” as we should now call it, any 
“ serjeant, countor (i.e. pleader) or others,” 
who should “do any manner of deceit or 
collusion in the king’s court, or consent 
unto it, in deceit of the court, or to beguile 
the court.” This statute is almost a solitary 
instance of interference with the autonomy 
of the English bar; though in an old book 
called the Miroir des Justices, there are 
various rules, on what authority based does 
not appear, for the guidance of the ad- 
vocate. The pleader was charged not to 
maintain anything he knew to be false, 
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to give no false evidence or false pleas, to 
consent to no tricks or corruption. Among 
these and other things we find that he was 
to be suspended if he took fees on both 
sides. It is astonishing how similar im all 
countries and ages, are the temptations 
that seem to beset the advocate. This was 
Demosthenes in re Phormio repeated. 

We have left ourselves no space to do 
more than bow in parting, to the worthy 
brotherhood of serjeants-at-law, the most 
ancient and honoured of leading English 
advocates, before the now greater Queen’s 
counsel was known. They seem to have 
been the most favoured class of men in the 
kingdom at one time, and though the old 
records do not tell us much of all that 
they said, they are eloquent of all that 
they ate. The newby-installed serjeant 
was first called upon to feast on spiced 
bread, comfits, and hippocras, “ with- other 
goodly conceits,” after which, having 
‘counted upon his wits,” he proceeded to 
feed again for the space of a week: and on 
one occasion Henry the Kighth and one of 
his queens (probably not she who survived 
him) dined with the new serjeants. They 
stayed for one day, but the serjeants kept 
it up for four more. 

Thus did the serjeants of old “eat their 
terms,” and on such fare did the profes- 
sional advocate grow up in England. We 
cannot part with him on pleasanter terms, 
or find matter for more complacent thought 
than his brave conservatism. The times 
are changed, but he is changed in them as 
little as may be. Let other men, in pro- 
fessions where special acquirements seem 
to the superficial to be less an object, be 
competitively examined on all hands; the 
barrister preserves, “ while creeds and 
civilisations rise and fall,” his proud auto- 
nomy. Hippocras and comfits are things of 
the past, and the conceits of the Temple 
kitchens may not be always goodly; but, 
now as in the olden days, the young Hor- 
tensius of England, making his way to the 
bar, is chiefly called upon—to Eat. 





WAIFS. 

Ir I pick up a sovereign in the street, an old 
relic behind a sliding panel, or a purse lying 
unclaimed on the counter or floor of a shop ; 
if I buy an old Bible with a concealed bank- 
note in the cover, or dig up a parcel of old 
coins in a field, or discover a bag without an 
owner in a railway carriage; if I strike a vein 
of precious metal in a quartz rock, or descry 
glittering particles of pure gold in alluvial 
sands, or take home with me a poor dog who 
has lost his master; am I, in these cases, or 
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any of them, to claim the property as my own ? 
And if in any, in which ? 

As to the metallic treasures which lie un- 
derground, simply because they have never 
been dug up, they come under the opera- 
tion of laws relating to mining ; but treasures 
‘*‘ found,” under all the various meanings of 
this word, are subject to very curious conten- 
tions as to ownership. Because I find some- 
thing, it does not necessarily follow that. the 
something belongs to me. In some countries 
a custom has been adopted of awarding such 
treasures to the sovereign; in others, of di- 
viding them between the finder of the article 
and the owner of the land whereon found; while 
in Denmark, where antiquarian relics are 
numerous and valuable, in affording illustra- 
tions of Scandinavian history and usages, a 
recent law compels the finder of such property 
to give it up to the crown, on condition of 
receiving an equivalent in money. In old 
times, the monarchs of England claimed owner- 
ship of any relics or treasures found in the 
ruins of despoiled and deserted abbeys and 
monasteries. James the First, for instance, 
granted a patent under the great seal, ‘‘ To 
allow to Mary Middlemore, one of the maydes 
of honour to our deerest consort Queen Anne, 
and her deputies, power and authority to enter 
into the Abbeys of St. Albans, Canterbury, St. 
Edmondsbury, and Romsey, and into all lands, 
baronies, and houses within a mile belonging 
to such abbeys: there to dig and search after 
treasure, supposed to be hidden in such places.” 
A pretty mode of rewarding a court lady! 

Many of the facts illustrating this subject 
are very curious. Some years ago, a bidder at 
an auction bought an old bureau or chest of 
drawers. On examining it afterwards, he dis- 
covered a secret drawer which contained gold 
coin and bank-notes. He unwisely talked 
about his good fortune ; the affair came to the 
knowledge of the seller, who claimed restitu- 
tion of the money. The curious point here, 
was, that neither the buyer nor the seller knew 
previously of the existence of the property. It 
was decided by a court of law that the bureau 
only was bought and sold, and that the finder 
must give up the money to the former owner of 
the bureau. Who had thus hidden the money, 
and when, could not be ascertained. A Bible 
bought at an old book-stall has been known to 
contain bank-notes concealed in the cover; if the 
buyer were to noise the fact abroad, it would 
depend on many niceties of evidence whether 
he could legally keep the money or not. 

In truth, it has become a very complex 
affair of time, place, and circumstance, to know 
whether we may keep what we find. How did 
the article become placed where we found it? 
And was it on the Queen’s highway? If a 
man voluntarily throw away property, it is 
no longer his; but if he only Aide it, or 
if he accidentally /ose it, he certainly does 
not intend to abandon all claim to it. Sup- 
posing, however, that all chance of finding the 
former owner must be given up, there are often 
many tough contests to be maintained concern- 
ing the rights of the finder. 
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For instance: the Queen has a claim to all 
gold, silver, money, and plate, found under 
circumstances which baffle inquiry as to the 
real owner. Sometimes the golden luck is 
disposed of before the Queen has any official 
notice of the matter. On one occasion, the 
foundations of certain old houses at Exeter 
having been laid bare during builders’ altera- 
tions, a large collection of silver coins came to 
light. The workmen announced their good 
fortune with great jubilation. This induced 
the owner of the premises to make further 
search, which was rewarded by the discovery 
of a second heap of treasure —mostly coins, sup- 
posed to have been buried by some Devonshire 
family during the troubles of the Common- 
wealth. In this instance, as the crown did not 
put in a claim, the finders were the keepers. 

Sometimes the melting down of gold and silver 
ornaments, found in odd nooks and corners, 
harasses the claim of the crown, though without 
vitiating it. ‘There wasa celebrated instance of 
this in 1863, when a labourer found a yellowish 
chain about half a yard long; it was just under 
the surface of a field near Mountfield, in Sussex. 
Believing it to be brass, he sold the chain for 
three shillings. A brother-in-law of the pur- 
chaser, having been a gold-digger in California, 
pronounced the chain to be of gold imstead of 
brass ; and he wasright. The two men concealed 
this fact from the original finder; but it shortly 
became evident that they were unusually well 
supplied with money. ‘The suspected character 
of the men led to their being taken into custody 
and examined for having in their possession 
money for which they could not account. It 
was ascertained on inquiry, that the finder of the 
(supposed brass) chain had sold it to them ; and 
that a refiner in London had given them five 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds for a chain 
of solid gold weighing a hundred and fifty- 
three ounces. The chain was gone, melted 
down ; but there is an almost absolute certainty 
that it was the self-same chain which had been 
found in the field. ‘The loss was a cause of 
great regret to archeologists, who had reason 
to believe that the chain was a Celtic relic of 
great rarity and interest. There was no doubt 
in this case that the treasure ought to have 
reverted to the crown; but it had foundits way 
into the melting-pot instead. 

There is a law in operation on this point, in 
virtue of which the Crown gives an account to 














the House of Commons, of the property annu- 
ally obtained in this way. The money value 
amounts to a mere bagatelle; but still it 
is considered well to maintain the claim, be- 
cause some of the articles found have consi- 
derable antiquarian or artistic value, and are 
well fitted for deposit in the British Museum 
or some such collection. Silver coins, heaped 
up together, constitute the chief items in these 
treasures; they were most probably hoarded 
by the early owners, and then forgotten. Some- 
times, however, they comprise gold coins, 
coins of commoner metal valuable for their 
antiquity, ingots or bars, chains of gold or 
silver, and jewels. In one case the * find” 
was valued only as old silver, and the crown 











gave it back to the finder; in some, the finders 


were paid the current value, and the coins were 
deposited in the British Museum ; a gold cross 
and chain, found in an old castle ruin, were 
allotted to the queen as Duchess of Lancaster ; 
while some very ancient silver pennies came to, 
the Prince of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. In 
one instance, where a large old silver coin was 
found at St. Peter's, in the Isle of Thanet, the 
crown had some difficulty in establishing a 
claim, seeing that the coin was found lying on 
the ground, and not buried or hidden. 

But the crown is not the only claimant. 
Many old grants, charters, and, customs give a 
right to the lord of the manor: especially in 
cases where there is a doubt whether the 
finding were oa the surface or under the surface 
of the ground. There are cases, also, in which 
a claim may be put in by the clergyman 
of the parish, when the treasure is found on 
or in glebe land. In 1863, when a debate 
arose in the House of Commons on this sub- 
ject of, treasure trove, it was stated that the 
prime minister himself, Lord Palmerston, had 
exercised his privilege as a landowner in this 
way. The veteran statesman said: ‘It is 
quite true that about two years ago some 
workmen, when digging a drain in a meadow on 
one of the farms I had bought a few years 
previously, found a torque, an ancient British 
necklace or bracelet. 1 got it back from the 
person who had purchased it from the finder, 
the value being about eight pounds. I caused 
an investigation to’ be made of the original 
grant of the farm several years ago, and ascer- 
tained that it conferred on the grantee all the 
treasure trove on the property. I, therefore, 
feel authorised to keep the relic in question.” 
No doubt: if the sovereign give up the royal 
claim in a particular spot, the receiver has a 
right to enjoy what is given. But where there is 
a doubt on the matter, the lawyers become some- 
times engaged in legal battle. A few years ago 
a ploughman working in a field near Horndean, 
in Hants, found a hundred and forty old silver 
coins in an earthen pot or jar, under the surface 
of the ground. He took them to the lord of the 
manor, Sir J. C. Jervoise, who, valuing them 
for their antiquarian interest, gave the finder 
their value in present c6in. But the solicitor 
to the Treasury appeared, requiring the lord of 
the manor to place the coins at the disposal of 
the crown. The baronet not being inclined to 
comply, litigation commenced, which lasted 
several months, and absorbed much more money 
than the coins were intrinsically worth. 

In one remarkable instance, the lord of 
the manor was baulked of his claim by the 
sudden appearance of the veritable owner of 
the property. A party of labourers, while 
grubbing up some trees near Highgate, came 
upon two jars containing nearly four hundred 
sovereigns in gold. They divided the treasure 
among them, and were then surprised to hear 
that the lord of the manor of Tufnell claimed 
the whole as treasure trove. Before this claim 


could be enforced, however, the real owner 


came forward. 
He was a tradesman in Clerkenwell. 


He had an odd story to tell. 
While 
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under the influence of temporary delusion a| Newspaper readers find matters of this kind 


few months previously, he one night went out 
and buried the money in a field which seemed 
to him secure from intrusion. Forgetting the 
locality when he recovered his senses, it was 
suggested to him by arumour relating to the dis- 
covery at Tufnell manor. He being able to prove 
these facts, and that he had hidden and not 
abandoned the treasure, it was restored to him. 

Instances have occurred, in which the crown, 
the lord of the manor, and the clergyman, have 
fought a kind of triangular duel for the posses- 
sion of found treasures. Some years ago, the 
large sum of four thousand pounds was found 
just beneath the surface of a field, near Stan- 
more. The money being mostly in foreign gold 
coins of the early part of the present century— 
such as French Louis d’ors and Napoleons, and 
Spanish doubloons,—speculation arose touch- 
ing the question how such a treasure could have 
got into such a spot. The rector’s gardener 
found the money ; the gardener’s wife told the 
rector’s wife ; the rector’s wife told the rector ; 
and the rector instituted an inquiry. Some 
of the older inhabitants recollected that, about 
the year 1815, when the continent was in a 
troubled state, a foreigner had come to live at 
Stanmore. No one knew anything of him or 
from whence he came; the chief fact observed 
relating to his sojourn in the village was that 
he used often to he seen walking about in one 
of the fields. After some time, he left the 
place. ‘Two years later, another stranger made 
his appearance, and announced that his prede- 
cessor had buried a considerable sum of money 
in a field near Stanmore: at the same time 
sketching a ground-plan showing the exact 
locality where the treasure was buried; that 
he had afterwards died; and that his repre- 
sentative (the new visitor) now wished to 
obtain possession of it. As it used to be a 
frequent custom, in many countries, and es- 
pecially in troubled times, to hide treasure 
underground, there seemed nothing absolutely 
incredible in this story. The stranger and the 
villagers, however, failed in their search; and 
the transaction was forgotten until the real find- 
ing brought it once more under notice. It was 
supposed that some alteration made in the 
field, by the removal of certain trees, had 
thrown the searchers on a wrong scent. Be 
this as it may, the treasure came to light in 
the fulness of time ; and then various claimants 
appeared. The finders oy a second hoard had 
been hit upon, after the gardener’s first dis- 
covery) said, ‘‘It is our’s, for we found it.” 
The rector said, ‘‘ It is mine ; for it was found 
on my glebe.” The lord of the manor said, 
‘Tt is mine, for it was found on my manor.” 
The sovereign said, ‘‘ It is mine ; for the found 
treasure is of precious metal.” Without de- 
tailing the course of the inquiry, and the opera- 
tion of the law, suffice it to say that the claim 
of the crown was substantiated. If the next 
of kin, or the legal heir of the mysterious 
stranger, had come forward and proved his 


identity, the crown would have waived its | 


claim: because the property had evidently 
been secretly deposited, not abandoned. 





| frequently recurring. In February of the present 


year, two labouring men found three golden 
bracelets—heavy, supposed to be of ancient 
British manufacture, and highly interesting to 
the antiquary—under the surface of the ground 
near Chart, in Kent. The men sold the chains, 
and were afterwards tried and punished when 
the facts became known. On another occasion, 
a poor man found a rarg collection of old Irish 
silver bracelets, and sold them to a silversmith ; 
all attempts to recover them were rendered 
nugatory by the haste with which the buyer 
had melted them down—else the antiquaries 
would have willingly given much more than 
the bullion value for them. On a recent 
occasion, a strong-room was being built for 
one of the insurance companies in Cannon- 
street, and a labourer found among the building 
rubbish twenty-nine old guineas and twenty 
old shillings of the reign of the Stuarts and 
the first three Georges. He got himself into 
trouble for retaining treasure which the crown 
promptly claimed. A year or two ago, a per- 
son picked up some bank-notes on the floor 
outside the counter in another person’s shop ; 
the finder claimed them, and the shopkeeper 
claimed them; no other claimant appeared ; and 
under the particular circumstances of this case 
the law decided for the finder. Then there was 
the celebrated diamond-ring case. A woman 
named Donovan, while sorting rags for a Mr. 
Cohen, a rag-merchant, found a diamond-ring 
among the frowsy stuff. Out of this, arose a 
most knotty series of complications. Mrs. (or 
Miss) Donovan claimed the diamond-ring, be- 
cause she found it; Mr. Cohen claimed it, be- 
cause it was found among his rags; a pawn- 
broker claimed it, because he had advanced 
money on it, and because he doubted the 
finder’s claim; a clothier in Houndsditch claimed 
it, because a youth in his employ had robbed 
him, and had purchased the ring with the 
stolen money; and a woman, or “ young lady” 
claimed it, because the youth had given it to 
her. There was much bewilderment as to the 
order in which these several claims occurred ; 
there was a little doubt whether the diamond- 
ring produced before the magistrate was the 
veritable one which had been found in the rags ; 
and there was a great deal of a doubtful kind 
in the reputation of some of the persons con- 
cerned. After lopping off the claimants one by 
one, a police magistrate decided for the finder. 
Mrs. (or Miss) Donvvan triumphed. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF JOHN 
ACKLAND. 
A True Srory. 

THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Carrwricut had not forgotten, 
before returning to Glenoak, to write to 
Mr. Ackland’s consin at Boston, as he 
had promised Judge Griffin. That letter 
informed Tom Ackland of his cousin’s 
sudden impatience to leave Glenoak, in 
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consequence of an unfortunate incident 
having reference to the name of a lady at 
Boston, with whom the writer believed 
that Mr. John Ackland had been acquainted 
previous to her marriage. It narrated the 
circumstances already known to the reader, 
of the departure from Glenoak, the mys- 
terious return of the horse, and the failure 
of Mr. Cartwright, assisted by his friend, 
Judge Griffin, and by the Richmond police, 
to discover any tidings of his late guest. 

On the evening of his return to Glenoak, 
Mr. Cartwright was in excellent spirits. 
He kissed his little daughter with more 
than usual paternal unction, when she bade 
him good-night that evening. 

He was pleasantly awakened next morn- 
ing, by a despatch from the inn at the 
coach’s halting town, informing him that 
Mr. Ackland had just sent to fetch away 
his luggage which had been lying there, 
in charge of the landlord, ever since the 
day on which John Ackland left Glenoak. 
The landlord had delivered the luggage to 
Mr. Ackland’s messenger, on receipt of an 
order from Mr. Ackland which the mes- 
senger had produced, authorising him to 
receive it on.Mr. Ackland’s behalf. This 
order the landlord now forwarded to Mr. 
Cartwright, in consequence of the inquiries 
which that gentleman had been making 
with reference to Mr. Ackland. The mes- 
senger who called for the luggage had in- 
formed the landlord that he had come from 
Petersburg, where Mr. Ackland had been 


_ laid up by the effects of a bad accident; 
| from which, however, he was now so far 


recovered that he intended to leave Peters- 


| burg early next morning, accompanied by 
| a gentleman with whom he had been stay- 
| ing there, and by whom, at Mr. Ackland’s 
| request, this messenger had been sent for 


| the luggage. 


Mr. Cartwright lost no time in commu- 


| nicating this good news, both to his friends 


at Richmond, and to Mr. Ackland’s cousin 
at Boston. In doing so, he observed that 
he feared Mr. Ackland could not have 
completely recovered from the effects of 
his accident—whatever it was—when he 
signed the order forwarded to Glenoak ; 


| for he had noticed that in the signature to 


this order, the usually bold and firm cha- 
racter of John Ackland’s handwriting had 
become shaky and sprawling, as though he 
had written from a sick bed. 

Now Tom Ackland was rendered so 


| anxious, that he resolved to leave Boston 


in search of his cousin; and he certainly 
would have done so if he had not received 


| on the following day, this letter, written in | morning. 





a strange hand, and dated from Peters- 
burg. 

“My dear Tom. You will be sur- 
prised to receive from me, so soon after 
my last, a letter in a strange hand. And, 
indeed, I have a long story to tell you in 
explanation of this fact; but, for the sake 
of my kind amanuensis, as well as for my 
own sake (for I am still too weak to dic- 
tate a long letter), the story must be 
told briefly.” The letter then went on 
to mention that Mr. John Ackland had 
left Glenoak sooner than he had in- 
tended at the date of his last letter to his 
cousin, availing himself of Mr. Cartwright’s 
loan.of a horse to catch the Charleston 
coach. How Cartwright had accompanied 
him through the plantation, and had in- 
sisted on taking a couple of guns with 
them, “though I assured him that I am 
no sportsman, my dear Tom;’’ how, in 
consequence of a shot fired suddenly by 
Cartwright from his saddle, at a hare which 
he missed, the mare on which John Ack- 
land was riding had become rather restive, 
“ making me feel very uncomfortable, my 
dear Tom;’ how, after parting with Cart- 
wright, and probably a little more than half 
way to his destination, at a place where 
there were cross-roads, Mr. Ackland had 
encountered a buggy with two persons in 
it (an English gentleman and his servant, 
as it afterwards turned out), and how this 
buggy, crossing the road at full speed close 
in front of his horse, had caused the horse 
to rear and throw him. He had imme- 
diately lost consciousness. Fortunately, 
the persons in the buggy saw the accident, 
and hastened to his assistance ; the mare, in 
the mean while, having taken to her heels. 
Finding him insensible and severely in- 
jured, they had conveyed him with great 
care to Petersburg, whither they were 
going when he met them. There they 
obtained for him medical assistance. He 
believed he had been delirious for many 
days. He could not yet use his right 
arm, and he still felt a great deal of pain 
about the head. He was, however, sufli- 
ciently recovered to feel able to leave 
Petersburg, travelling easily and by slow 
stages. His kind friend, Mr. Forbes, the 
English gentleman who had taken such 
care of him, was going to meet his yacht 
at Cape Hatteras, intending to sail to the 
Havannah, and had kindly offered to take 
him in the yacht as far as Charleston. 
John Ackland hoped the sea voyage would 
do him good. They intended to start im- 
mediately —that evening or carly next 
Tom had better address all 
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letters for the present to the post-office, 
Charleston. 

A few lines were added by Mr. Forbes, 
to whom this letter had been dictated. 
They described Mr. Ackland’s injuries as 
serious, but not at all dangerous. A bad 
compound fracture of the right arm, broken 
in two places. The surgeon had at first 
feared that amputation might be necessary; 
but Mr. Forbes was happy to say that the 
arm had been set, and he trusted Mr. Ack- 
land would eventually recover the use of 
it. There had been a severe concussion of 
the brain, but fortunately no fracture of 
the skull. Mr. Ackland had made good 
progress during the last week. Mr. Forbes 
was of opinion that Mr. Ackland was 
suffering in general health and spirits from 
the shock of the fall he had had, rather 
than from any organic injury. 

On receipt of this letter, Tom Ackland 
wrote to his cousin, addressing his letter to 
the post-office at Charleston, and enclosing 
a line expressive of his thanks, &c. for Mr. 
Forbes, to whom he hoped John Ackland 
would be able to forward it. He also wrote 
to Mr. Cartwright, thanking that gentie- 
man for his kind interest and exertions, 
and communicating to him what he had 
heard of his cousin from Mr. Forbes. 
When Cartwright mentioned the contents 
of this letter to Judge Griffin: “I always 
thought,” said the judge, “that the man 
would turn up some how or other. We 
need not have taken such a deal of trouble 
about him.” All further proceedings with 
a view to obtaining information about John 
Ackland were immediately stayed: and 
Mr. Cartwright made a handsome present 
to the police of Richmond for their “ valu- 
able assistance.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was some time before Tom Ackland 
heard again from his cousin. When he 
did hear, John Ackland’s letter was written 
by himself, but was almost illegible. He 
apologised for this, dwelling on the pain 
and difficulty with which he wrote, even 
with his left hand. He thought his broken 
arm must have been very ill set. As for 
business, he had not yet been able to at- 
tend to any. He would send Tom’s letter 
to Mr. Forbes. But he really didn’t know 
whether it would ever find him. He be- 
lieved that gentleman must have left the 
Havannah. As for himself, he had found 
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the journey by sea to Charleston very | 
fatiguing, and it had done him no good. 
The whole letter breathed a spirit of pro- 


(Conducted by 





found dejection. It complained much of 
frequent pain and constant oppression in 
the head. Life had become an intolerable 
burden. He, John Ackland, had never 
wished for a long life, and now desired it 
less than ever. He was so constantly 
changing his quarters (not having yet 
found any situation which did not hor- 


@) 


ribly disagree with him), that Tom had | 


better continue to direct his letters to the 
post-office. 

Some expressions in the letter made Tom 
Ackland almost fear that John’s mind had 
become affected. He wrote at once im- 
ploring his cousin to return to Boston if 
well enough to travel, and offering, if he 


were not, to start for Charleston at once, | 


in order to be with him. 


John Ackland, in his reply, assured his ! 


cousin that he felt quite unable to under- 
take the fatigue of even a much shorter 
journey than the journey from Charleston 
to Boston. 


one. Even half an hour’s conversation, 
especially with any one he knew, excited 


him almost beyond endurance. He avoided | 


the sight of human faces as much as he 


He begged that Tom would | 
not think of joining him at Charleston. | 
He could not at present bear to see any | 





could. His only safety was in complete | 


seclusion. 


Every one was in a conspiracy || 


to distress and injure him. He might | 
tell Tom, in strict confidence, that all the | 
people in Charleston were so afraid of his | 


setting up business in that town, that they 
were determined to ruin, and even to 
murder him if they could. There were 
persons (he had seen them) who followed 
him about, wherever he went, in order to 


poison the air when he was asleep; but he || 


had been too sharp for them ‘The letter 
concluded with 
Rousseau on the subject of suicide. It 
bore such evident traces of mental derange- 
ment, that Tom Ackland resolved to lose 
no time in going to Charleston. 


some quotations from | 


A state- | 


ment which attracted his attention in the | 


next morning’s newspapers, confirmed his 
worst fears, and greatly increased his 
anxiety to arrive there. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ar this time, some political friends of | 


Mr. Dobbins, whose opinions had been 
advocated with great ability in the Rich- 
mond Courier on a subject of a question so 
hotly debated between North and South 
that it had threatened to break up the 
Union, invited that gentleman to a public 
banquet at one of the principal hotels in 
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| at the door. 
| Griffin, indignantly looking round. 





| that ?” 
|| Ackland? John Ackland ?” 


|| judge. 
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Richmond. Mr. Cartwright was present 
at this dinner; so was Judge Griffin; so 
was Dr. Simpson, the brother of the mag- 
netic young lady; so were other of John 
Ackland’s fellow-guests at Glenoak. 

The dinner was a Union dinner, the 
speeches were Union speeches, the event 


| celebrated was the triumph of Union senti- 
|| ment in harmony with Southern supremacy. 
| After the great political guns had fired 
| themselves off, the ladies were “admitted 
from behind the screen,” toasts of gallantry 
| and personal compliment were proposed, 
| and the minor orators obtained a hearing. 
| None of these was more voluble than Mr. 
|| Cartwright. 
| The toast was a Union toast, for it united 
| the absent with the present. 
|| invite the company to drink to the health 
| of “ Our absent friends.” 


He rose to propose a toast. 


He would 


At this moment Mr. Cartwright was 


| disagreeably interrupted by a bustle and 


buzz of voices among the sable attendants 
“ Order ! order!” cried Judge 


“Please, Massa Judge,”’ cried one burly 


nigger, bolder than his fellows, “ Massa 
| Ackland he be in de next room, and want 
| to speak bery ’tic’lar with Massa Cart- 
| wright.” 


“By Jove, Cartwright! do you hear 
exclaimed the judge. ‘“ What, 


‘““Yessir. Massa John Ackland he be in 


| a bustin’ big hurry, and waitin’ to see 


Massa Cartwright bery ’tic’lar.”’ 

“Why not call him in?” suggested the 
“Every one will be happy to see 
him, after all the trouble he has cost some 


|| of us.”’ 


“No, no,” cried Cartwright, much over- 
come by the surprise. ‘“ Gentlemen, I will 
not detain you longer. To our absent 
friends! And now,” he added, emptying 
his bumper with an unsteady hand, “I am 
sure you will all excuse me, since it seems 
that one of my absent friends is waiting to 
see me.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Cartwricut hurried to the door, and 
next moment found himself face to face: 
not with Mr. John, but with Mr. John’s 
cousin Tom, Ackland. 

Mr. Tom Ackland introduced himself: 
“My excuse,” said he, “is, that I am 
only at Richmond for a few hours, on my 
way to Charleston, and that, accidentally 
hearing from one of the helps here that 


| you happened to be in the hotel, I was 


anxious to ask you whether you had lately 





heard from my cousin, or received any 
news of him from Charleston ?” 

“None,” said Cartwright. 
there is nothing the matter ?” 

“You have not even seen his name men- 
tioned in the newspapers ?” 

“No.” 

“Yet I presume a paragraph I have here 
from a Boston paper, must also have ap- 
peared in the Richmond journals. Pray 
be so good as to look at it.” 

The paragraph ran thus : 

“The following has appeared in the 
Charleston Messenger of October 18th. 
On the 16th instant, about two hours after 
sundown, a Spanish gentleman, who hap- 
pened to be walking towards Charleston 
along the right bank of Cooper River, 
was startled by what he believed to be 
the sound of a human voice speaking 
in loud tones. The voice apparently pro- 
ceeded trom the same side of the river as 
that along which he was walking, and not 
many yards in advance of him. As the 
night was already dark, he was unable to 
distinguish any object not immediately 
before him, and, as he was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the English tongue, he 
was also unable to understand what the 
voice was saying. He was, however, so 
strongly under the impression that the 
voice was that of a person addressing a 
large audience in animated tones, that he 
fully believed himself to be in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a camp meeting, or other 
similar assemblage, and was somewhat sur- 
prised to perceive no lights along that part 
of the bank from which the voice appa- 
rently proceeded. Whilst he was yet 
listening to it, the voice suddenly ceased, 
and was succeeded by the sound of a loud 
splash, as of some heavy body falling into 
the water. On hastening to the spot from 


“T trust 





which he supposed these sounds to have | 
arisen, he was still more surprised to find | 


it deserted. On examining the ground, 


however, as well as he could by the | 


light of a few matches which he hap- 


pened to have with him, he discovered two | 


pieces of property, a hat and a book, but 
nothing which indicated the owner of them, 
and no trace of any struggle which could 
lead him to suppose that their unknown 
owner had been deprived of them by vio- 
lence. After shouting in every direction, 
without obtaining any answer, this gentle- 


man then took possession of the hat and | 


book, and, on returning to Charleston, de- 
posited them, with the foregoing explana- 
tion of the manner in which he had dis- 
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covered them, at the F.-street police-sta- 
tion. From the examination of these ob- 
jects by the police, it appears that both the 
book and the hat are inscribed with the 
name John K. Ackland. The book, as we 
are informed, is the second volume of a 
small pocket edition of the Nouvelle Héloise, 
and the page is turned down and marked 
at the following passage: ‘Chercher son 
bien, et fuir son mal, en ce qui n’offense 
point autrui, c’est le droit de la nature. 
Quand notre vie est un mal pour nous, et 
n’est un bien pour personne, il est donc 
permis de s’en délivrer. S’il y a dans le 
monde une maxime évidente et certaine, je 
pense que c’est celle-la; et si l’on venait 
bout de la renverser, il n’y a point d’action 
humaire dont on ne pit faire un crime.’ 
On the margin opposite this passage some- 
thing is written, but in characters which 
are quite illegible. The volume apparently 
belongs to a Boston edition. Inspector 
Jenks, of the Fifth Ward Police Division, 
has lost no time in investigating this mys- 
terious occurrence. We understand that 
the river has been dragged, but without 
the discovery of any human body. It is to 
be observed that if a body, falling into the 
river at the spot indicated by the gentle- 
man by whom the above-mentioned pro- 
perty was deposited at the F.-street station, 
had floated within an hour after its im- 
mersion, it is quite within possibility that 
it might have been carried out to sea before 
the following morning, that is to say, sup- 
posing it to have fallen into the river at 
that point, where the current is extremely 
strong, not later than 10.30 p.m. It is, how- 
ever, extremely improbable that a human 
body could have been floated out to sea 
in this manner without being observed. It 
is equally improbable that any person could 
have perished within the neighbourhood of 
Charleston, whether by accident or vio- 
lence, on the night of the 16th without the 
disappearance of that person having ex- 
cited attention in some quarter up to the 
present moment. Our own impression is 
that the whole affair has been an ingenious 
hoax. This impression is, at least, borne out 
by the fact that the name of Ackland (which 
certainly is not a Charleston name) is not 
known at, and does not appear on the books 
of, any hotel in this city, that the advertise- 
ments of the police have, up to the present 
moment, elicited no claimant for the hat 





and book now on view in F.-street, and 
that, from the inquiries hitherto made, it 
appears that no person in or about Charles- 
ton has been missing since the night of the 
16th instant. Witha view, however, to the 
possibility of this mysterious Mr. J. K. Ack- 
land ever having existed, except in the ima- 
gination of some mischievous wag, Union 
journals are requested to copy, in order that 
the friends and relations of the missing gen- 
tleman (if there be any) may be made ac- 
quainted with the foregoing information.” 

“Well?” said Tom Ackland, when Cart- 
wright ‘had finished his perusal of this 
statement. 

“ Well,” answered Cartwright, 
incline to think it a hoax.” 

“IT wish I could think so too,” said Mr. 
Tom; “but I have many sad reasons to 
think more seriously of it.” 

**When do you go on to Charleston?” 
asked Mr. Cartwright. 

“Before daybreak to-morrow.” 

** Ever been there before ?” 

** Never.” 

“Then you must let me come with you. 
I know something of that city, have friends 
there, and may be of use.’ 

“ Really, my dear sir, I could not possibly 
think of allowing you to sacrifice 

“No sacrifice, sir. Nothing I would not 
do for the sake of your cousin, Mr. Ack- 
land. He was once very useful to me, sir; | 
very useful and very kind. And no man | 
shall say that Phil Cartwright ever forgot 
a kindness done him. I can pack up in an 
hour, and the sooner we start the better.” 

So Mr. Cartwright accompanied Mr. Tom 
Ackland to Charleston. And Mr. Tom 
Ackland was inexpressibly touched by that 
proof of friendship for his cousin. 


“T also 
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